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At Wana, one of the small m’litary posts scattered about our frontier, a party ule Na ee miles 1 Spee : ‘ 

men cf the sth Punjab Cavalry had gone out shooting, and while passing Se ect ated atabout | the Jemadar dismounted and sent the man on to give information at the fort. Troops were sent out in 
by a body of Waziris, estim: | pursuit, but only one straggier was captured, Our illustration is from a sketch by Captain H. M, Allen 


from the fort, were suddenly fired ou from both si tes of the road were shot down, The third Sowar, who 
SAVES AN OFFICER FROM A WAZIRI AMBUSII 


had a bullet through his puggaree, very pluckily halte3 in tre midst of the heavy fire to enab'e his officer 
| to get up behind him, and in this manner they escaped to the mouth of the pass, about halfa mile, where 


fifty. ‘Ewo men and three horses, including that of the Jemadar, 


A FRONTIER EPISODE: A GALLANT SOWAR 


Copies of the eck 


LORD SALISBURY orice said that ifthe journalis:s 


would only leave the diplomatists alone there. 


Pin«Pricks would be little ris of war in the world. We are 
iathe not inclined to regard this remark as possessing 
Pacific a universal application, but there can be no 

question that it has rather more than a grain 
of truth in it. The Aedzreden of the: German 


Press on the Samoan Question might well be cited by the. 


Premier to point his moral. If anything is clear 
in this complicated and bawildering embroglio, it is 
that the diplomacy of the three interested Powers is 
working earnestly and in a spirit of the truest conciliation 
to find a satisfactory basis of settlement. None the less the 
German Press day after day breathes oaly defiance to the 
Anglo-Saxon union, which is accused of every form ofarrogant 
misdemeanour a lively invention and a patriotard spirit can 
conceive, Toread the Hamburger Nachrichten,or the Neueste 
Nachrichten, or any of the organs of the Pan-Germanic 
League, one would imigine that, just as M. Drumont borrowed 
his anti-Semitism from Treitschke and Marr, so the Germans 
had lately taken to learning foreign politics from M. de 
Cassagnac or M. Lucien Millevoye. The worst of this propa- 
ganda is that while it dozs no good to German interests in 
Samoa, it is calculated to do a great deal of harm to the per- 
manent relations of Great Britain and Germany. There is 
none too much good feeling between the two peoples, and their 
enbittered polemics can only tend to still further alienate 
them, inasmuch as they are likely to foster an impression 
in both countries that they are natural enemies. Nothing is 
really further from the truth or from the ideas of responsible 
statesmen in London and Berlin. The trade rivalry 
of the two countries really gives then an important 
community of interest, and both would suffer--Germany, 
perhaps, more than this country—if, instead of culti- 
vating this community, they were to take to cutting each 
other’s throats in the sight of a world which is only 
too anxious to see either of them suffer. The marvel 
is that all this danger should be courted on account 
ofa dispute of the most trumpery character. One would 
imagine that the island specks in the Western Pacific which 
have evoked all this heat were in truth another Exypt—one 
of the Tom Tiddter’s grounds of the world, or a strategic 
position of world-wide importance. Not only is this not 
the case, but there is actually not the slightest disposi- 
tion in this country or in the United States to interfere 
with German interests or to belittle German rights. If, 
during recent events, anything has been done of which 
Germany may legitimately complain, she may rest assured 
of receiving every equitable satisfaction. We trust, how- 
ever, that the moral of this dispute- will bz taken to heart, 
and that an effort will be made to settle, once and for all, the 
whole question of the neutral region in the Westera Pacific 
on a natural and permanent basis. Theclause in the Anglo- 
German Declaration of 1836, which constituted Sama, 
Toaga, and Niug,a “neutral region,” was clearly intended 
to be only a temporary expedient, and it cannot be pre- 
tended that the Tri-Partite Treaty of 1889 introduced any 
elem2nt of finality into this arrangznzat. Ths? ten- 
porary shifts have bzen allowed to endure much too long. 
As soon as the present differences have been co.nposéd by the 
High Commission to which the three Powers have now 
assented, the larger qu2stion should be taken in hand by the 
British and German Governments, and finally solved by 
a fair division or a reasonable barter. 


The enthusiastic reception accorded to the Duke and 
Duchess of York at Dublin represents much 
more accurately Irish feeling than the 
frothy declamation which too often passes 
for such to English understandings. There 
is nothing more deeply rooted in Irish 
character than reverence for Royalty. If 
an Irish Republic were established, its Parlia- 
ment would very soon be discussing the 
question of who should wear the crowa. “No 
wonder, therefore, that although the National- 
ists were still in the hot flush of electioneering 
victory, the future King-Emperor of these isles 
had a warmth of welcome which could not have 
been surpassed, if equalled, at any English or 
Scotch city. Not a single incident occurred 
to mar the harmoay of proceedings from 
first to last ; not one larrikin—there are some 
at the Irish capital as elsewhere—ventured to 
insult the nation’s guests. Itis greatly to be 
hoped thatthe auspicious visit will be repeated 
again and again, uiless that be readered ua- 
necessary by the establishment ofa permanent 
Royal residence in the Sister Isle. Just at 
present the Duxe and Duchess have too much 
other work on their hands, After dropping 
in next Monday on gallant little Wales, the 
London season, will have to be taken in hand 
and set going. It. is a laborious life that 
British Royalty lives nowadays ; there is no 
“eight hours’ rule” for those who wear the 


purple in this busy kingdom. 


A very large cowd attenied the ceremony ot th: unv-iling or tis me! 
another pag. The offic’al repve entat.ves included Cou it Pant” Esterhazy, | 
Capta'n Ponsonby, repres ‘n'1nz Qu:en Victoria, Count Orsay, representinz the Prinze af Monaco, M. G 

t at : » M. Grassi, 


Secretary-General_ to the Prefecture, represeriting tie Premier, aid M. Glaize 
Foreign Affairs. y 
an eloquent a 


UNVEILING THE MEMORIAL TO THE LATE EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA 


ddress on the virtues and sorrows of the Empress 
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Che Gucen at Cimies 


Tue air at Cimiez has had its usual beneficial effect ‘on the Queen, 
who is in wonderfully improved health and spirits. Her popularity 
in the district adds greatly to Her Majesty's enjoyment, for while 
the inhabitants fully respect theie Royal guests wish for privacy, 
they show her many a simple attention in unaffected fashion. Thus 
when the Queen and her daughters paid a visit to the picturesque 
village of’ Falicon the women and ‘children brought bunches of 
flowers to the Royal carriage, crying out ‘6 Vive la Reine” as Her 
Majesty drove away. The weather being so much warmer, the Royal 
partyare able to have tea out of doors during their afternoon drives, and 
when at Falicon the tea was spread on a plateau among olive groves. 
Another afternoon the meal was taken on the heights near the 
village chapel of St. Pancrace, -whence the view extended far over 
the sea and the Esterel mountains. Very interesting too was a 
drive to the Monastery of Notre Dame de Laghet, where the monks 
presented their visitors with bottles of choice liqueurs made in the 
monastery. Princesses Christian and Beatrice, with the Jatter’s two 
sous, went into the chapel to inspect the curious paintings of the 
miracles ornimentinz the porticoes. The Duchess of Aosta was 
the Queen’s companion in a drive to Montboron .and Villefranche, 
when the Royal party had tea on a height overlooking the harbour. 


a rc 


The Duke of Gonnrnght 


Tire formal announcement of the Duke of Connaught, that by the 


rezrettable death of the Duke of Edinburgh’s only son he has. 


bzcome heir-presumptive of the Duchies of Coburg and Gotha, has 
given rise to some misapprehension. It has bzen interpreted in 
some quarters as necessarily involving immediate severance of the 
Duke’s long and highly honourable connection with the British 
Army. - If that were inevitable there would, indeeJ, be ample room 
for regr2t; the service cannot afford to part with one of its smartest 
and most popular commanders. It may even be questioned whether, 
if one sphere’ of daty or the other had to be renounced, the 
Duke would not have elected to hold 02 to the profession of whch 
hs has been an active member for more than thirty years. 
Happily, there was no occasion for ma‘\ing choice. On the death 
of Hereditary Prince Alfred, the Dake of Connaught at once 
oscupied precisely the same position as was filled for many years 
by his next elder brotaer. Inasmuch, then, as the Duke of 
Edinburgh when Heir Presumptive to the Duchies held high com- 
mand; in the British Navy, and did not leave the service until the 
Grand Ducal succession fell vacant, there is nothinz to debar the 
Dake of Connaught from becoming Comminder in-Chief of the 
Briish Army when entitled by seniority to fill that great position. 
In short, his present formal acceptance of the succession does not 
really alter anything; th: Dake remains a Britis officer and a 
Br.tish citizen. 5 

A short summary of the Duke’s professional career may be 
interesting just now. After serving successively in the Royal 
Engineers, the Royal Artillery, the Rifle Brigade and the 7th 
Hussars, in order to becom? practically acquainted with these 
several arms, he received command of an infantry brigade at 
Aldzrshot, an experience which, no doubt, stood him in good 
stead when appointed to a similar post in the Egyptian Expedi- 
tionary Force, 1832, Here he won his spurs as a combatant ; 
oficers of high distinction expressed very favoirable opinions 
of his readiness of resource and coolaeadedness, On the 
termination of the campaign, he received the thanks of 
Parliament, together with several decorations, and with these 
blushing honours thick upon him, the Royal soldier went 
back to Aldershot, to learn whatever that great school of military 
knowled ze could still teach him. Thence he moved on toa still 
grander school, that of India, and as geueral commanding the 
famous Meerut Division, he came into personal relations with 
the finest native troops in the ‘whole peninsula. A brizht and gay 
station at all times, except during the very hot weather, Meerut 
thoroughly appreciated a general who, although strict on duty, had 
plenty of relish for social distractions. Bombay pronounced the 
same favourable judgment when the Duke. became Commander-in- 
Chief of the Western Presidency ; not only did he improve the effi- 
ciency of the local army, but the ‘ Ducks” were charmed by the 
absence of stand-off-ishness which characterised the Royal couple. 

Subs:quently, he was appointed to the Aldershot command, as 
successor to Sir Evelyn Wood, and it is no flattery to assert that his 
achievements did not compare untavourably with those of his clever 
predecessor. Ile worked indefatigably for the benefit of the troops, 
and he had his reward in their increased efficiency. 


The Bisno of Nice, who celeb-ate! Mass ani unveiled the mon 
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Ghe eck in Parliament 
By H. W. ‘LUCY 


Tug week has seen the House of Commons reassemble after i! 
Easter Recess. On Thursday members listened to the Chance... 
of the Exchequer unfolding details of the Budget. We have had, - 
dance on sea and land, and here comes the imperturbable paper in.i--. 
ing upon being paid. These things have made the week memor.. : 
But for seething excitement, occasionally breaking forth 
uncontrollable uproar, Tuesday night stands forth pre-eminent, 

Tt was a private members’ night, and, falling immediately after : . 
reassembling of holiday-makers, seem2d predestined to acountout. 

a matter of fact the sitting was shortly after nine o'clock brougl: 
abrupt close by discovery that there were not forty members pres 
By that time the particular business that stirred the profour 
depths of feeling had been completed, It was in the hands of + 
Gedze, a circumstance, fer se, not promising concentrated atten’. 
The member for Walsall is, after all, a shrewd man, and had ma: 

as his own a question the very mention o. which is sufficient «. 
the heather afire. lLle-placed on the paper a resolution deplu:: 
the spirit of lawlessness evinced in the English Church Union 4i 
morial, and calling upon Min’sters of the Crown not to recomme= ’ 
for ecclesiastical preforment any clergyman unless they be satis: 
he will loyally obey the law as declared by the Courts in macs: 


, 


ecclesiastical. 

Matters took their ordinary course whilst Mr. Gedze was on ¢. . 
lezs, The benches were sparsely filled, The Leader of the Opp..- 
tion did not think it worth while to be in his place to hear :! 
member for Walsall run a tilt against Ritualism. The example v 
generously followed ‘on both sides. In these depressing circu. 
stances matters proceeded whilst Mr. Hoare moved an amendme:.: 
eliminating from the resolution direct reference to the Chure! 
Union, confining it to expression of the confident hope tha: 
Ministers of the Crown will not recommend any clergyman tir 
ecclesiastical preferment unless they are satisfied that he will loyally 
obey the Bishops and the Prayer Book. 

Mr, Balfour rising to speak the [louse showed signs of quicken::] 
interest. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman receiving a signal in his 
private room came in to hear how the Leader of the House would 
acquit himself in the delicate and difficult position in which he had 

een landed by the zeal of a fathful follower. The benches in 

other parts of the House filled up till Mr. Balfour found himself 
faced and surrounded bya full congregation, intently listeninz, 
Evidently impressed by the gravity of the situation, he spoke 
with a deliberation that occasionally, by comparison with his 
habitually ready style, lapsed into hesitancy. He declaret his 
yreference for the ameadm:nt, expressing the hope that Mr. Gedg2 
would withdraw his motion and so open th: way for unanimous 
acceptance: of the amendment. Mr. Gedge, readily enough, fell in 
with this suggestion. There it seemed the matter would end, an! 
members get comfortably away to dinner. 

Possibly that course would have been adopted but for the inter- 
position of Lord [Iugh Cecil. To begin with there was nothing 
provocative in his attitude, He agreed with his cousin in readiness 
to accept the amendment. He even joined in the general con- 
demnation of the action of the Church Union. But undesignedly, 
insensibly, Lord Hugh always communicates to the Louse some 
of the molten heat that underlies his harmless, almost boyish 
appearance. He brought Mr. Balfour up with defence and 
explanation of his meaning in applying’ the term disloyal to 
some of the followers of Lord Halifax. . Worse still, he dragyed 
Sir E, Clarke into the fray, by insistence upon the doctrine 
that it is alone through the jurisdiction of the bishops any heye 
exists that the Church will be saved from the dangers threaten- 
ing her. Tne ex-Solicitor-General, speaking as a loyal Churchm2n 
announced, amid loud cheers, his desire not only to sup 
episcopal authority but to support the authority of the establi 
law of the land. Sir Edward brought up, the Leader of \s 
Opposition, who had not intended to take part in the debate. ; 

‘Atter Sir Henry resumed his seat the talk again languished, ¢ 2: 
the influence of the closely-approaching dinner hour evs 
began to tell: on members. - The House seemed just dr: 
into acceptance of “Mr. Hoare’s amendment when ds 
sion was madz from a new and unexpected quarler. 
Bartley proposed to add -to the amendment words taken © 

the conclusion of Mr. Gedge’s motion now |. 
a tived. These required assurances from clerg*: 
nominated to Church preference by Ministers 0: ” 
Crown that they will obey the law as dec 
by the Courts which have jurisdiction in. may 
ecclesiastical. . This proposal met with such priest 
and decisive approval from both sides that new 
seemed lacking but its form] acceptance. 
Speaker had actually put the question when 
Lal‘our hastily interposed. He uncomprom!' 
objected to Mr, Bartley’s amendment, declarin., .- 
he would not be able to support it. 

At this announcementa feeling of gloomy ¢- 
nation closed over the now crowded Mini!’ 
benches. The majority seated there were seats’ 
to face with the alternative of deserting 
defeating their leader or of searing thelr 
scienc:s. Sir Edward Clarke, amid loud ah 
in which the Ministerialists ominously jew 
besought Mr. Balfour to withdraw his objec: 
On the other hand Lord Cranborne and Cel: 
Welby urged him to stand by his guns. ae 
a quarter of an hour to think the matter over” ~ 
Balfour capitulated, a grateful cheer from ~ 
harried followers welcoming this deliverance. [uw 
only the signal for revolt in a. fresh quarter, 
compromising Lord Hugh Cecil was not on amt 
of conscience to be influenced either by cobs"" 
= feeling or by Party loyalty. If he hotly ee 

he went into the lobby alone he would cone B 

the amendment weighted with | Mr. Bart ey 
_ addendum. . He was as good as his, word. une 

teen good Churchmen followed him into the ae : 

200, including Mr. Balfour and his galleagee ts 

the Front ‘Bench, voting for the provision, ¥ ti 

when first submitted, the First Lord of the Treasu?) 
had denounced as unwise, even duagcrous, 
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4 fet Portrait of Ouy Bord 


reatest interest has been aroused, both abroad and at home, 
ofa medal in an excellent state of preservation, 
yan effigy which there is every reason to believe is a portrait 
The discovery itself is not of recent date. A French- 
\}, Boyer d’Agen, found it two years ago, in the Campo dei 
|. Rome, where the Jews of the ancient Ghetto hold a fair 
* \Wednesday, purchasing it in an old curiosity shop for the 
x sun of one penny. He wore it on his watch chain till the end 

- year, when he showed it to the well-known Parisian gold- 
"” “\PML, Falize Fréres, who pronounced it to be a unique work 
; ith M. Boyer d’Agen’s permission, had it copied and 
“ad impressions to experts in numismatics. The medal has 
heen examined by members of the French Academy of 
the Society of French Antiquaries, and other learned 
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THE MEDAL DISCOVERED AT ROME 


bodic:. and although its antiquity has been contested by some, by 
others tis held to be a genuine relic of the early Christians. The 
consenaus of opinion seems to be that it was used as a badge in the 
{ines vf persecution to enable the Christians to assemble in their secret 
places of worship—that, in fact, it served as a countersign—-and 
the eligy is considered to be an authentic and perhaps contem- 
porary portra-t of Our Lord. Quite a controversy has arisen on 
the subject of the genuineness of this medal, as appears from a 
pamphlet recently published by MM. Fatize Fréres, However 
the question may ultimately be decided, the medal is beautiful as a 
work of art, and the countenance of the portrait is singularly 
pleasing and impressive, the likeness to the generally azcepted 
pictures of Our Lord being most marked. The Hebrew inscription 
on the reverse is in Syrio-Chaldaic characters, and runs: ‘ The 
Messiah has reigned, He came in peace, And, having become the 
light of man, He lives.” MM. Falize Fréres have reproduced the 
medal in gold, silver, and bronze. 


——— 


4 Demonstration in, Finland 


THE statue of the Emperor Alexander II. at Helsingfors was the 
scene of a considerable demonstration on the occasion of the anni- 


Versary 
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: the Emperor’s death. Every town and every parish in 


ma in such general esteem,—Our illustration is from a 
" by Daniel Nyblin. 
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‘"NOUGH THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
fi 
the ee fie - apliGleg illustrative of the progress of England during 
Amon he on drawing to a close is commenced this week, 
Subic: oa oi Writers who are contributing on their special 
Nate. ¢ Very Rev. Dean Farrar, Sir Charles Dilke, Sir 
Sir [a oe Professor Dowden, Professor Ray Lankestcr, 
“ud Du Cane, Mr. H. D, Traill, Mr. F. A. Eaton, 


Hee Royal Academy, Mr, Scott Keltie, Secretary of the 

th neal Society, Mr, H. W. Wilson, Major Arthur 

ir, woe McCarthy, M.P., Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. 

Herold Ge Tr, Augustine Birrell, M.P., Mr, Charles Lowe, 

tall, and Ox, Secretary to the Cobden Club, Mr. Perey 
» anc other well-known authorities. 
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‘ Uechy sent a wreath to honour the memory of the ruler | 
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AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE OF 
ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, 


UNDER 4 
Cie ae SAIL EVERY FORTNIGHT WITH HER MAJESTY'S MAILS. 
g at Gibraltar, Marseilles, Naples, Egypt, and Colombo. 


; Tons Tons 
ee + «55524 ORIZABA «ss «6,297 
ToeTPAne » 3,918 OROTAVA .. 5,857 
ae . 3,912 ORMUZ. . «6,387 
ren » 4. 6,910 OROYA. .  . 6,297 
RIENT. , 3365 ORUBA .  .. = 5,857 


Managers {F,GREEN & CO, ad. ne 
{ENDER S ANDERSON & CO. renee ee London. 


For pean apply to the latter firm, at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the 
Branch Office, 16, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, $.\V, 


ORIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES 
from LONDON to 


ORWAY, NORTH CAPE, SPITZBERGEN, 
ICELAND, and the BALTIC, 


By their Steamships 
ge ae 3.012 tons register, 4,000 h.p., 
an IR, 6,910 tons register, 10,000 h.p. 
For NORWAY FIORDS and NORTH CAPE (for Midnight Sun), 
Tune 13 to July 10, 
For SOUTHERN NORWAY, 
June 24 to July 8, 
For NORWAY, SPITZBERGEN (for Midnight Sun and Polar Pack Ice) 
and ICELAND, F 
July 14 to August 12. 
For SOUTHERN NORWAY, 
July 20 to August 14. 
For COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, ST.. PETERSBURG, 
BALTIC CANAL, &c., 
August 18 to September 15. 
High-class cuisine, string bandy &c. 
F.GREEN & CO. s ces! 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. cca erees 
For passage apply to the latter firm,at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, London, E,C., or 
to the West End Branch Office, 16, Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 


Managers { 


CANADIAN paASiFIC ‘TEMPTING Tours 


_ through varied scenery ; Great Lakes; Prairies; Rocky Mountains; 
Banff Hot Springs; Hunting and Fishing Resorts; Ontario; Manitoba; British 
: Columbia. For Tickets, free Illustrated Pamphlets, 
apply C. P. Ry., 
67, King William Street, London Bridge, 
or 30, Cockspur Street. S.W. 


PESTIVAL of the Sons of the CLERGY, 


In AID of the FUNDS of the CORPORATION FOR THE RELIEF OF 
NECESSITOUS CLERGY, CLERGY WIDOWS, AGED SINGLE 
DAUGHTERS OF CLERGYMEN, AND CLERGY CHILDREN. 

The TWO HUNDRED and FORTY-FIFTH FESTIVAL will be celebrated 
under the Dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral, on WEDNESDAY, 26th April. 

Choir of 300 voices and full Orchestra. 

Service commences at half-past three with Sir Arthur Sullivan’s “ In Memo- 
riam.” The Anthem will consist of a selection from Sullivan's Oratorio ‘The 
Prodigal Son.” . For the “ Magnificat” and “Nunc Dimittis” a New Service (in 
G), by Battison Haynes, will be introduced. 

The Rev. HY. EDWD. J. BEVAN. M.A,, Rector of Holy Trinity, Sloane 
Street, will Preach, 

Handel's Hallelujah Chorus will conclude the Service. 

The Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, Archbishops and Bishops, Stewards, &c., will 
attend. 

The ANNUAL DINNER will take place on the same day, at six o'clock for 
6.30 precisely, in Merchant Taylors’ Hall, the LORD MAYOR presiding, sup- 
ported by the Sheriffs, Archbishops, Bishops, Stewards, &c. 

STEWaARDs. 
Rev, Robert Mashiter, M.A. (3rd time) 
Rey. Henry W. Moss, D.D., Head 
Master of Shrewsbury School (2nd 


The Earl Stanhope (3rd time) 
‘The Bishop of London (2nd time) 
The Bishop of Llandaff (6th time) 


The Bishop of Rochester time) 
The Rt. Hon. Sir John Voce Moore | Rev. Canon Norman, M.A. (6th time) 
(Lord Mayor) (2nd time) Rev. Ernest H. Pearce, M.A. 


Rev. Canon F. P. Phillips, M.A. (4th 
. time) : : 

Rey. Alfred Povah, D.D. (7th time) 
Rev. Lewis N. Prance, M.A. (2nd 


The Hon Mr. Justice Kennedy 

Sir Andrew Lusk, Bart. (10th time) 

Sir J. Whittaker Ellis, Bart., Alder- 
man, High Sheriff of Surrey (0th time) 


The Rev, Sir E. Graham time) 
Moon, Bart.,M.A. (6th Rev. John Robbins, D.D. (6th time) 
time) Treasurers Rev. Henry G. Rolt, M.A. (1ith time) 


Rey. Charles Taylor, D.D., Master of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge (3rd 
time) 

Rev. G. Cosby White, M.A. (12th time) 

Rev. L. Borrett White, D.D., Preben- 
dary of St. Paul’s (4th time) 

Rev. Richard Whittington. M.A., Pre- 
pendary of St. Paul’s (4th time) 

Rev. J. Beck Wickes M.A. (23rd time) 

Alfred Baldwin, Esa., M.P.) 6th time) 

Henry B. Blandy, Esq. (2nd time) 

George C. Bompas, Esq. 

Charles John Clay, Esq., M.A. J.P. 

Lt.-Col. Alf. J. Copeland, F.S.A. (t.th 
time) 

Walter D. Cronin, Esq. (ith time) 

Rev. Harry Stovell Cronin, M.A., 
Dean of Trinity Hall, Cambridge 
(8th time) 

Archibald Day, Esq. (5th time) 

Thomas Charles Dewey, Esq. (4th 
time) 

Robert W. Dibdin, Esq., F.R.G.S. 


Sir Reginald Hanson, 

Bart., LL.D., M.P.. 

Alderman (18th time) 
Rey. Sir Borradaile Savory, Bart., 


M.A. 
Sir Richard Webster, G.C.M.G., M.P.. 
H.M. Attorney-General (3rd time) 
Sir Wm. MacCormac, Bart., K.C.V.0. 
F.R.C.S. 
Sir Horatio D. Davies, K.C.M.G.» 
M.P., Alderman (10th time). 
Alderman Walter Vaughan Morgan 
Alderman Frederick P. : 
Alliston ite of 
Lieut.-Col. Clifford Probyn pares 
Very Rev, Edward C, Wickham, D.D., 
Dean of Lincoln 
G. Ernest Tabor, Esq., Master of the 
Grocers’ Company : 
Howard Vyse, Esq. Master of the 
Skinners’. Company H 
George Wm. Barnard, Esq., Master of 
the Merchant Taylors’ Company 


H. Percival Stebbing, Esa., Master | 1 ¢ 
, | Frederick Fisher, Rsq. (2nd time) -..:. 


of the Salters’ Company f ede p time) 7 Sy 
George Wyndham Hog-Girtin, Esq., William Hughes, Esq. (rd'timte) <3 > 
Master of the Clothworkérs' Com- | William J. Lancaster, Esq. (6th-time) +3 
pany » 1] Frederick Lee, Esq. Qnd tina Jy 4 
The Ven, - William . Sinclair, -D.D., Horace’B. Marshall; Esq. M.A., Py 
Archdeacon of London (éth time). i D,L. (18th time), gh gt a 


Frederick Morgan, Esq. (end time) ‘ 


Rev. A. H..S: Barwell, M.A.,' : g 
Pr “Chih Henry H. Pownall, Esq. 


Prebendary of Chichester (3rd time) -j 
Rev. Henry N.' Collier,” M.A. Grd, 
i 


Frederic C, Dobbin, Esq. (2nd time) “3: 


H. C. Richards, Esq. Q.C., M.P. (6th 


time) . ; i time) ~~ ie 
Rev. Henry M. Davey: MAL F.S.A., |} Francis H. Rivington, Esq. (4th time) 
FG.S. 0 :\ Thomas Shelford, Ee a = 
. Gifford, D.D. @rd'] J. Whately Simmonds, Esq. (7th time 

oe Hee ‘1 Rev. Mark J. Simmonds, M.A. (6th , 


Rev. Henry Scott-Holland, M.A. : 
Canon of St. Paul’s (2nd time) ‘ 
Rev. John G. Lonsdale, M.A., Canon 


f£ Lichfield (3rd tims) F é 
Srewardls Be the first time present a donation of 303s. or upwards, and those who 


ffice before a donation of not less than 20gs. 
Tg ame Governors of the Corporation of the Sons of the Clergy. 


time) - 
Charles B. Stevens, Esa. 
Henry Wagner, Esq. (10th time) 


The Corporation assisted during the past yeari— a 
i 33 0 0 
983 Necessitous Clergymen ...-rre+s inearesivae: sibs 
973 Clergy Widows and Aged Single Daughters....-. 14,756 0 0 
3952 Clergy Children (88 being orppans) for Education, 
Apprenticeship, or Outfitecsscccceererereenneneee 4123 0 o 
£23,917 0 0 


i scribe to the Funds of the 
i sued to all Governors, and to all who su! be te 
Peo “ New. ‘Aravwall Subscr'yers may have them on application on payment of 
their Subscription. 
BanxEens—Mes f 
RecistRaR—sir P/ 
Corporation House, 


srs, HOARE, 37, Fleet Street. E.C. 
PAGET BOWMAN, Dart.. 
Bloomsbury Place, W.C, 
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i YCEUM. 
HENRY IRVING. 
Miss ELLEN TERRY. 
ROBESPIERRE. 
By Victorien Sardou. 
SATURDAY, April 15th, and EVERY EVENING. at 8 
Box Office (Mr. H. Scarisbrick) open daily, 10 to 55 -LYCEUM 


} AYMARKET TILEATRE., 
TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING, at 9 (Doors 7.45). 
THE MANCEUVRES OF JANE, 
A New Comedy by Henry ArTuur Jones. 
Miss Wintrrep Emery and (in both plays) Mr. Cyr. Maupg, 
Preceded, at 8.10, by A GOLDEN WEDDING, 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY. rt 2.15 


H ER MAJESTY’S TUEATRE. 
Proprietor and Manager, Mr. Herbert Beerboaum Tree. 
TO NIGHT and EYERY EVENING at 8, 
CAkNAC SAHIB. 
By Henry Arthur Jones. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY. 
Box Office (Mr. F. J. Turner) open 10 to 10.—HER MAJESTY’S. 


PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 
Under the Management of 
Mr. MARTIN HARVEY. 
Every Even‘ng, at 8, Saturdays, at 2. 
UE ONLY WAY: A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 
As originally produced.at-Lyceum Théatre. 
Sydney Carton . . . . Mr. MARTIN HARVEY. 
Proprietor, Mr. Edgar Bruce. Box Office (Mr. Hurst) i0 till 10 


RIGHTON IN 60 MINUTES by Pullman Limited. Frem 
* VICTORIA 11.0 a.m. EVERY SUNDAY. Book in advan’e at Victoria, 
or City Office, 6, Arthur Street ast, as the number of seats cannct Le increased. 
First Class and Pullman Train at 11.5 a.m, Every Sunday, from Victoria, calling 
at Clapham Junction and East Croydon. Day Retin Tickets. Pullman Car 
12s., First Class 10s. " : 


N INE HOURS AT EASTBOURNE,—Every Sunday from . 
Victoria 11.0 a.m. (1st class, 11s. 6d.); also Pullman Car Train from Victoria 
11,15 a.m. (18s. 6d.), Returning 8.50 p.m. ‘ 


BrigutTon BExdILu Cheap Tickets by Express Trains, 
EASTBOURNE - WoRTHING Weekdaysand Sundays, and Special 
Hastines IsLE oF WIGHT Week-end Tickets. 


For Particulars see Time Book, or address Superintendent of the Line, L. B. 
and S. C. Railway, London Bridge, $8... 


Bre SRS EE Tein Roemer ig pen peepee a 
FLASTINGS AND ST, LEONARDS—THE RIVPERA OF 


‘ENGLAND. Specially recommended by the Medical Profession as a 
Winter Watering Place, Highest record for Sunshine. . Improved . Electac 
Lighted Parade, with Glass-sheltered Seats and Band. Two P.ers, High-class 
Concerts, Theatre, Golf Links, Fine Cycling Reads. 

Frequent Fast Trains to and from London, Victoria, Charing Cross, Keasington 


(Addison Road), Cannon Street and London Bridge Sta tions. 


LONDON, BRIGHTON AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 
PARIS, SWITZERLAND ANI) ITALY, ROYAL MAIL 
ROUTE, VIA NEWHAVEN AND DIEPPE.—The Cheapest Route. 
by 20-knot Steamers. Express Service every Morning and Evening. Throu,h 
Registration of Baggage. 
Time Books free on application to Continental Trafftc Manager, L, B, and 8.c. 
Railway, London Bridge Station, SE. 


ee 
Rovat Mait Rovre to Hottrann. 
[[ARWICH-HOOK p OUTE 


TO THE CONTINENT daily (Sundays included). 
QUICKEST ROUTE TO HOLLAND AND CHEAPEST TO GERMANY, 

EXPRESS SERVICE TO NORWAY, DENMARK AND SWEDEN. 

RESTAURANT CARS and THROUGH CARRIAGES on the North anJ 
South German Express Trains to and'from the Hook. 

HARWICH -ANTWERP Route for the Ardennes (Cheapest Continental 
Holiday), Brussels, Spa, etc,, every Weekday. 
COMBINATION TICKETS (Rundreise System), CHEAP THROUGH 
TICKETS and Tours to all parts of the Continent. 

From London (Liverpool Street Station) at 8.39 p.m, for the Hook of Hollan.t, 
and at 8.40 p.m, for Antwerp. Direct service to Harwich, from Scotland, the Noita 
and Midlands, Restaurant Car between York and Harwich. 

‘The Great Eastern Railway Company's Steamers are steel twin-screw vessels, 
lighted throughout by electricity, and sail under the British Flag. 

HAMBURG, via Harwich by G.S.N. Co.’s S.S., Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


Particulars of the Continental Manager, Liverpool Street Station, L.C. 
a 
‘Oa Qjebes GERVICES. 


Monthly 
from Vancouver, 


NEW ZEALAND AUSTRALIA } 
FIJI and HAWAL, 
YOKOHAMA (INLAND SEA), Three-Weekly 
SHANGHAI, HONG KONG. from Vancouver. 
CHEAP ROUND THE WORLD Tickets (15 routes). 
For tickets, free pamphlets, apply Canadian Pacifiz Ralway, 67, King William 
Street, London Bridge, E.C. ; or, 30, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


RoOrasb AQUARIUM. 
AN UNPARALLELED SHOW. 


Performances commence 10 a.m. and terminate 11.40 pm. One Hundred 
turns—Sensational and of every known form of Varieties, embracing :—-LEO 
CARLE in.a One Man Drama, 12 Characters in 10 Minutes; the Comical 
SMALLEYS, Bar Artists; PITCHER. Black Stump Orator; the THREE 
CASTLES, Statuerque Artists; CINATUS, Champion Upside-Down Hand 
Equilibrist; ADELINA, Impersonator of Celebrities ; the Marvellous MINTING 
in his 100 feet Pyramidical Ascent on one Wheel, crossing a 12-inch Plank and 
descending by a second 100 feet spiral; SARA NETTE, Lady Scotch Bag- 
pipe and Musical Instrumentalist; the Japanese CONDOS; Dolly St. Claire, 
Danseuse; Coma, Japanese Juggler: the Four Marvellous DANIELS; Jolly 
JOE COLVERD,; the Brothers JAMES, in their sensational Pyramidal Chair 
Feats; SCHUBERT and his Herd of Performing Goats; HINA, Marvellous 
Rope Performer; Jimmy James, Champion Bones; Jeanette Latour. Vocalist; 
OVAH AND-UNDA, Ring Performers; Rose Bartlett, Serio and Dancer; 
MILBURN, Comic; Pearson, Mimic; the OTTAWAY Boxers; Leonora 


. Staadén, Burlesque Vocalist ; Nation, Comic; Duvalo, Contortionist; Penna, 
~ Laughologist ; Leo Sterling, Cornet Soloist; Laurie Wallis, Serio and Dancer; 


Edith Sylvesto; . Lillie Pender; Regollo, Conjurer; Cissie Trent, Transformation 
Dancer ; Eugene Brant, Versatile Comedian ; the VEZZEYS and their Concertina 
and Violin Playing Dogs; ANNIE LUKER, in her Terrificand Graceful 106 


: feet. Head Dive, and a whole host of Combinations of Attractions never previcusly 


centred in one Building.:, Early Visitors are permitted to remain to all the per- 
formances. ‘ The WORLD'S® GREAT SHOW, 2.0 and 7.0. EARLY VARI. 
ETIES, 10 a.m.” Inclusive” Admission, 1s.; Children, 6d. Stalls, 45.. 35., 2s. 
Chairs, Is. See the:GRAND SWIMMING ENTERTAINMENT and 
ANGLING CONTESTS, at about 6.0 and 10.0. Visitors to the Aquarium 
should not miss seeing,’ in the St. Stephen’s Great Hall, DR. WALFORD 
BODIE’S - Extraordinary HYPNOTIC and ELECTRICAL SEANCES 
Just atrived.—I5 IT A GOD or a PETRIFIED MAN? er 


ee 
OTICE.—The EIGHTH GREAT ANNUAL PET DOG 
SHOW will be held May 2, 3,and 4, Classes for every variety. CHAM- 
PIONSHIP SHOW, UNDER KENNEL CLUB RULES. Open to all 
Combined Show of eleven Specialist Clubs, and the most Popular Show of the 


* Year, No extra charge, and all Entertainments as usual, 


Hee enn ean anit AiitdlsininnndnnntnInTTnTITAS IRE ISRAI Remeremrn ee EEE 
OORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS. — eS’s 
HALL, PICCADILLY, AND ‘REGENT arta oe 
Nightly at 8, Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdays, at 3 and 8. 
The BRILLIANT aan. PROGRAMME a PRONOUNCED 
SUCCESS. 


oo 
pos ee FOR THIS WEEK’S G RAPIHIC 
es aE = iaTloins +~To any part of the United Kinzdom, 44. per copy irresp22+ 
To any other part of the World the rate would be kl. FOR EVERY 
c al. a 202. 
Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WELGH AND STAMP all cop‘es 
so forwarded, : 
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DRAWN BY GEORGE DIXON 


SEAL FISHING IN NEWFOUNDLAND: 


The Hewfoundland Senling Fleet 


Tue steam sealing fleet, which is here shown, is manned by 3,000 
sealers. The sailing vessels, manned by about 2,000 men, make a 
somewhat earlier start for the seal fisheries. 
sealers are a fine body of smart, well-made young fellows, and it is 
believed that the Home Government contemplates the formation of 
a branch of the Royal Naval Reserve and Royal Marine Artillery in 
Newfoundland ; as these fishermen are accustomed to the use of the 
gun from childhood and are excellent shots, they form a very valu- 
able body of raw material for naval and military training. The 
sealing fleet has so far been very successful. 


_“LES ‘PENITENTS 


The Newfoundland © 


ROUGES?: 


THE STEAM SEALING ‘FLEET STARTING FROM: ST. 


Bes “Ponitents. Bouges as 


AN ancient Italian custom still’ kept “up on the Riviera by a 


brother and sisterhood called «Les Penitents Rouges,” and also 


‘Tes. Penitents Bleus,” dates from the days when Nice was 


‘Italian, but, like many other ancient customs, writes our corre- 


spondent, is gradually dying out, though the Riviera is still very 
rich in quaint ceremonies’ at this time of the year. The brother- 
hood is religious, and the procession takes place each, year on 
*‘Teudi Saint,” the day before Good Friday. The members, men 
and women, are nearly all quite old people, and become, through 
death, fewer in number year by year. The women wear a white 


a “Ae 
, Goon FRINKY ( 

- > eustom ) 
; mega | 


AN. ANCIENT EASTER 


‘the bishop and clergy, and visit several churches where, ypu. 


, witnessed the ceremony, accompanied by Lady Antrim a 
Carrington. 


OBSERVANCE: 


ue = Saq 


FROM A SKETCH RY Jo We. TRAY un 


JOHN’S FOR THE ARCTIC ICEPIELD 


gown and white veil and a “blue” or “red” ribbon s+ ¢ 
wear.a ‘ blue” or “red” gown, The procession is sij- 


said; each woman carries a large lighted candle, and ~mi: 
crosses.. The Queen has on more than one cecasion « down 
to witness the procession, and did so last year. This ycar the 
Duchess of York and Princess Victoria of Schleswiz-{i 


talstein 
‘ Colonel 
Another curious Good Friday custom is i. a larae 
crucifix to be laid on the steps in front of an altar, and the people 
come in and say a prayer and kneel and kiss the body five times 
on the head, hands, and feet. : 


THE HEAD 
of TRE PROCESSION 


THE BISHOP PASSING 
THE ROYAL 


AT. NICE 


“THE TYRANNY 
OF TEARS” 


py W. MOY THOMAS 


Iv the new comedy at the 
Crirernion Mr. Haddon 
Chambers, who has hitherto 


‘ i 
been known chiefly as a ; 
writer of melodramas and | 
f romance and ex: | 


plays © 


eitement, makes something § 
more than a promising. ap- | 


ce in the field of § 


come'y. His piece is, de- 
seribed by him as a **Comedy 
af Temperament,” which i 
perhaps net very explicit, 
though the temperament of 
his heroine, Mrs. “Parbury 
isa very Important element in 
the plan of the piece. Tears, 
ax is well known, are 
among the ladies’ most potent 


weapons, and Mrs. Parbury, | 
when she has a difference, 


with her husband—which is 


not a rare event in the! 
Parbury household—has al- | 


ways tears at command. 


It may be added that her 


tears generally prevail, It | 


happens, however, that the 
scuted Parbury is at last 


ed to put his foot | 
dassert his marital | 


authority. A manifest defect 


in the design is that when 


he does this his spouse has | 


really good ground for com- 
plaint. In brief, her hus- 
band has a lady amanuensis, 
Miss Woodward, who 
in secret so deep 
an admiration for her em- 


nourish 


DRAWN BY yo NASH, PAL 


CAPTAIN SCHMIDT, OF THE BULGARIA, WITH 


THE GRAPHIC 


Mr. Pa:bury (Mr. Wyndham} 


“THE TYRANNY 


RUT OER A 


r. 


I 


IIs 


S 
> 


OF. TEARS" AT 


OFFICERS 


George Gunning (Mr. Fred Kerr) 


The Colonel (Mr. Alfred Bishop) 


A 


' ployer that Mrs. Parbury one 


' day detects her in the act 


of bestowing kisses on a 
portrait of her employer. 
Surely if Mrs. Parbury alter 
this was desirous that the 
impressionable young lady 


| should seek an engagement 


elsewhere this was not 
wholly unreasonable. On 


| this chosen ground, however, 


Mr. Parbury decides to 
fight the battle of free- 
dom, and he prevails. It 
is not, however, an. easy 
triumph, for Mrs. Parbury 
s the house, and great 

the - embarrassments 
which this step entails upon 
her husband. In the end 
Woodward solves: the 
difficulty by leaving to get 
ried. The dialogue is 


: very bright and clever, the 


tion brisk and marked by 


' many humorous. situations, 


Mrs, Parbury (Miss Mary Moore) 


AND MEN LANDING 


AT 


THE CRITERION: THEATRE 


and the acting being excel- 
Jent all round, the piece was 
a complete success, Mr. 
Charles Wyndham, in the 
part of the much-worried 
always buoyant Parbury, 
isa figure which his admirers 
will have no difficulty in 
picturing, Miss Mary 
Moore’s habitual gentleness 
is a little out of keeping with 
the lady’s wilful perversity, 
though in itself very pleasing. 
Capital pieces of acting ars 
Miss Maud Millett’s lady 
amanuensis, Mr. Fred Kerr’s 
Gunning, and Mr. Alfred 
Bishop’s Colonel Armitage— 
all’ characters which con- 
tribute much to sustain the 
spirit and humour of the 
piece. . 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY HANS BAUER 


HAMBURG AFTER 


THEIR PERILOUS 


VOVAGE 


“THE GAY LORD QUEX” 


BY W. MOY THOMAS 

ALL the world—or, at least, all that portion of the world that 
founditself at the GLoBe Theatre on Saturday evening —is agreed that 
Miss Irene Vanbrugh’s impersonation of Sophy Fullgarney, the New 
Bond Street manicurist woman, was the most potent factor in the 
brilliant success of Mr. Pinero’s latest comedy. 
Manicurism, it is true, has no very material con- 
nection with the dramatic elements of the author’s 
story. The little world to which we are intro- 
duced simply finds in Miss Fullgarney’s establish- 
ment a common ground of meeting. Hither 
come the venerable Countess of Owbridge, the 
sentimental Duchess of Strood, and the flighty Mrs. 
Jack Eden, bent upon submitting their hands to the 
skilfal treatment of Miss Fullgamey’s little band of 
lady assistants, or upon consulting Mr. Frank Pollitt, 
known to the world as ‘*Valma,” a professional 
palmist who lives next door, and is engaged to 
the astute and flourishing Sophy. The “gay” 
Marquis of Quex, who at eight-and-fortyis a reformed 
rake about to settle down in the marriage state, 
is also a lounger here, and with him is his old chum, 
Sir Chichester Frayne, who, elderly though he is, 
has not yet sown all his wild oats, and whose habit 
of ogling women, young and old, would .seem to 
disqualify him for association with Quex in 
his reformed condition. Further, we make the 
acquaintance of Muriel Eden, who, though she is 
engaged to Quex, makes assignations here, through 
the persuasion of Sophy, with a young captain 
named Bastling. 

What really interests is the long-drawn duel or 
battle of: wits between the astute, resourceful, 
but impulsive .Sophy arid the mature, polished 
man of the world, Quex, which is fully prepared bee 


THE GRAPHIC 


It is in the grounds of this 
a manicure operation, brings 
to bear on Quex, 


Owbridge’s seat, Fauncey Court. 

mansion that Sophy, under cover of C 
all the charm of her personality and her saucy wit 
who is very nearly falling into the snare ; but, " 
knowledge of life and his quick instincts serve him well, and Sophy 
is compelled to retire discomfited. A more promising opportunity 
is afforded to her in the next act. Quex, in a moment of weak- 
ness, has promised his old flame, the sentimental Duchess of 


when the drop curtain descends upon the first act. 
Sophy has her good side: she has a genuine affec- 
tion for Muriel, her foster-sister; and is resolutely 
opposed to her marrying, the middle-aged beau. 
ence the pains she takes to bring Muriel into 
contact with Bastling, whom she regards as a far more 
suitable match, .The great difficulty is that Muriel 
has a strong inclination towards Quex. His polished 
manner. and agreeable talk have charmed her, and she has a 
woman’s pride in. the thought that it is love of her—and the 
Marquis’s passion is really sincere—that has wrought the change 
in his. nature. In. all this, however, the more worldly 
Sophy has’ not the least faith, and she determines. that what 
she has to’ do is to show that Muriel’s fizicé is still the “‘ gay” 
persom that he has ever-been. An opportunity occurs when all the 
partiés — Sophy. inclnded—find themselves staying at Lady 


The Duchess of Strood 
(Miss Fortescue) 


SOPHY FULLGARNEY 


NEW PLAY, 


MR PINERO’S 


twenty miles from the port of Reval. 


The icebreaker Frrack, which recently arrived at Kronstadt, has now been put toa practical test. She was 
called up to the assistance of three steamers, cne British, one German, and the other Norweg'an, icebound scme 
The German steamer was dangerously leaking from damage do..e during her 
struggles with the ice. However, when the Ermack came up she made, as shown in our illustration, a channel in 
the solid ice in which the merchant vessels were able 10 follow to the harl.our of Reval without difficulty. Other 
steamers came up next day, and so the port of Reval was opened for traffic 


THE ICEBREAKER “ERMACK” AT WORK 


Strood, to spend a farewell evening in her rooms. The rendez- 
yous is a perfectly innocent one; but when the Duchess lets 
fall that Sophy has that evening taken the place of her maid, 
Quex’s instincts tell him that she is spying upon them. Sophy is 
even detected listening at the door. The yroblem is now how to 
save the Duchess from the impending scandal. Then ensues that 
prolonged game of strategy ‘and counter strategy between . the 
Marquis and the manicurist lady, which so greatly interested and 


tophy 
(Miss Irene Vanbrugh) 


“THE GAY LORD QUE X,” 


Itimately, his ‘eae : 
Der eae ““another door, and the Marquis rings the bell, which is ys uy 


APRIL ts. Sg 
excited the audience on Saturday night, and has since been tc talk 
of the town. The Duchess, guided by Ques, having left as... aq. 


dressed to her maid in the adjoining bedroom, apprising | 
the writer is gone to sleep with, her friend, Mrs. Eden, vx 


answered by Sophy. Offers of bribes for silence are 
resource, but Quex discovers to his surprise that her spying !..,1, 
due to no mercenary motives, but simply to a determi: 
prevent his marriage with Muriel. Who: ; 
turns to depart, she finds Quex has i’ J the 
doors and retained the keys. Sheisina: ... and 


Quex points out to her that if she causes. rndal 
she will be herself involved init. Whe. =: the 
world—what will her jealous fiancé, the 1. yned 
Valma, say? Alarmed at this new 1)... she 
decides to retire from the contest, and, as... <aran. 
tee, signsa compromising paper. Then. mem. 
bers that this is abandoning Muriel to — : fate, 


and, regardless of the consequences, - -. the 
bellrope to summon the servants. 
It is impossible to give more than : ° 


By 
hints as these of the successive phases :-> * =a 
longed contest, sustained as it is with» -cllous 
sincerity and force. It ends with a rs < inn of 
feeling on both sides; Quex, impressed 4 this 
proof of Sophy’s honest motives, destroys : .. com- 
promising paper; Sophy, who is now » vinced 


that Quex’s feelings towards Muriel ar: 
promises him her good offices, and whe» - 
yants respond to the summons they are s» 
missed: with an excuse spoken by Sophy it-r 
half-opened door. The last act could ne 
maintain the high tension of this dram: 
but none the less is the interest sustaine © 
hardly be said that the resourceful So; 
way—it is nota very original orconvincing 
serves—of getting rid of Bastling. Still lc 
need to add that the Marquis is the favoure:i < 
though he is certainly old enough to be 
of his bride. Mr. Pinero owes much to Ins in- 
terpreters, Miss Irene Vanbrugh’s manicurist woman, 
with her curious blend of cunning and carnestness, 
her ready wit, her faint tinge of vulgaity, 
and her altogether alluring personality, is a remark- 
able creation; and Mr. John Hare’s Quex is a very 
. substantial addition to his gallery of portraits of 
shrewd, polished and pleasing men of the world. Mr. Gilbert 
Hare’s Sir Chichester Frayne, the elderly gentleman who is not 
yet cured of the habit of ogling, is, on the other hand, a clever 
and amusing study of character; Miss Fanny Coleman as Lady 
Owbridge is a grand old dame ; and Miss Fortescue does what can 
be done with the not very comprehensible character of the Duchess. 
The play was brilliantly successful, and none of the incidents were 
wanting which attend on a prosperous first night. 


heere, 


Lord Quex 
(Mr, Hare) 


DISCOVERED LISTENING AT THE KEY.:OLE OF THE BEDROOM DOOR 


AT THE GLOBE TIIEATRE 


ApriL 13. 899 


Onur Portraits 


GENERAL RoGET is one of the most interesting figures in the 
preyfus affair. The 
sorm he has now 
rrought about his 
cars through the pub- 
yeation of his state- 
ments in support 
{the condemnation 
of Dreyfus before the 
“ourt of Cassation is 
only one — phase, 
shough, in a drama 
whichcontinually de- 
. claps some new and 
striking phases, as 
wiiness the scensa- 
onal suicide of the 
eyvortunate Colonel 
Henry's former sec- 
retary at the precise 
soment when his 
evidence might have 
cen valuable. The 
ecklessness with 
which General Koget - 
wade allegations of 
-he most formal kind 


GENERAL ROGET 


A prominent member of the Anti-Dreyfus 
Party 


MR, IRWIN COX 


New M.P. for Harrow 
Conference . 


THE LATE HERR GUYER -ZELLER 
inator of the Jungfrau Mountain Railway 


brought in contradictions from every hand. Apart from the chorus 
““vnials on general matter, in military matters also General Roget 
"himself in difficulties, A recently published instalment of the 
‘ence published by the Figaro contains that of Major Hartmann, of 
“artillery. That officer takes up each of General Koget’s statements 
ard to the éordereau, and completely pulverises them. He 
sly lays document after document before the Court ; quotes date 
date, The famous cannon, the ‘120 Court,” supposed to have. 
"betrayed by Dreyfus to Germany in 1894 as a great secret, was 
waly known to every officer in the army in 18go. “The same 
good of the ‘* troupes de couverture,” and of the new artillery 
“uatons, Major Hartmann produces arlicle after article from 
es journals in which these matters were discussed years before 
i Peon of the dorderean,—-Our portrait is from a photograph by 
Tre Paris, 


‘lerr Guyer-Zeller, of Ziirich, the Railway King of Switzer- 
|, died on Easter Monday, after a three weeks’ illness, of heart 
“ase. He was an extraordinary man. Born in 1830, as a son of 
“fost influential family in the Ziirich-Oberland, he laid the founda- 
ae, of his very large fortune as a corn-miller and silk manufacturer. 
res Swiss railways passed through a severe crisis, and share 

; as toa very low figure, he bought immense quantities .to hold 
the i lines attained permanent prosperity. This brought him 
? = ale as well as power, more especially over the North- 
thai tm Railway of Switzerland, of which he became the all-powerfu 
“urman in 1894. err Guyer-Zeiler was the originator, as 


SIR IIENRY HOWARD, K.C.M.G. 
Eritish Representatve at the Peace 


THE LATE DR. STEVENS 
An iquarian and Geologist 


_ Ext. L.R.C.P. in the following year. 
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well as the sole proprietor, of the Jungfrau mountain railway, which 
has already made considerable progress in construction. He was a 
Strange mixture of a shrewd, hardheaded business man, with a 
queer, sometimes genial, sometimes fantastic cast, taking the form 
of schemes for new railways, or for the redistrib tion of the colonial 
possessions of all the European nations, 


The late Mr. Vincent Stuckey Lean, who has bequeathed 
50,000/. to the trustees of the British Museum, was ason of Mr. 


James Lean, of Clifton, one of the founders of Stuckey’s Bank, and” 


was a barrister of the Middle Temple. . The bequest is made 
to the trustees of the British Museum for the improvement and 
extension of the library and reading-room, and Mr, Lean expressed 
a desire that the trustees might see their way to keep open the 
libraries and collections under their charge during some part at 
least of every Sunday, but this is not understood to be in any 
way a condition affecting the bequest.—Our portrait is from a 
photograph by Chapman, Swansea. 


Mr. Irwin Edward Bainbridze Cox, the new member tor Harrow, 
of Moat Mount, Mill Hill, Middlesex, and the Old Serjeants’ Inn, 
Chancery Lane, is the eldest son of the late Mr. Serjeant Edward 
William Cox, of Moat Mount, recorder of Portsmouth and deputy- 
assistant judge of the Middlesex Sessions. _ He was born at 
Taunton, educated at Magdalen College, Cambridge, and was called 
to the Bar at the Middle Temple in 1854.  Aftera few years 
practice, however, he relinquished the law.as a profession for 
journalism. He is the chef proprietor of the FiedZand Qucex news- 
papers, the Law 7zmes, &c., and has pub'ished an ‘* Anglers’ Diary,” 


VICE-ADMIRAL SIR J. FISHER, K.C.B. 
British Naval Expert at the Puace Conference 


YHE LATE CAPTAIN HART 
Who saved the lives of fifty people 


« [Hints on Fishing and Shooting” and “The Country House.”— 
Our portrait is from a photograph by Elliott and Fry. 


Captain James [fart, who died recently at Coquimbo, was a 
native of Durham, and in the course of an adventurous career 
had ‘saved, by personal acts of bravery, more ‘than fifty lives. 


The rescues made by Captain Hart cover a wide field ; for instance, | 


itude of cases in which he saved the lives 


apart : from the: multi é 
of individuals,: he,’ on May 28th, 1832, saved two lighters 


containing Chilian troops from ‘being capsized in Callao Bay. 
During the embarkation of two lighter loads of troops the two lines 
fouled in the screw of the. tug, ai 

danger of being capsized. .The occurrence was witnessed . by 
Captain Hart, who, without a moment’s hesitation, jumped: into 
the water, swam to the tug, dived, and cleared the screw, and thus 
prevented a ‘catastrophe.-—Our portrait 35 from a photograph by 


Leblanc, Valparaiso. 


— 


who has jast died at his residence at 
and dstingnisisd geologist and antiquary. 
4 Millles:x Hospital in 1d4t as a student 
C.5, in 1843, and L.S.A. and 
In 1879, after spending the 
whole of his professional I'fe in the villug: of St. Mary Bourne, he 
retired, to devote his time exslusively to scientific pursuits. He 
discovered paloli hic implements in the Reading drift gravels, 
and his collections of these, of neclithic implements, and of 


Mr, Joseph Stevens, 
Reading, was a diligent 
Born in 1818, he entere 
at the medical school, became M.R. 


SIR JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE, G.C.B. 
British Representative at the Peace 


THE LATE MR, T. ELLIS 
Liberal Whip and M.P. for Merione‘hshire 


and the craft were in imminent , 


chalk fossils, are now preserved in the Reading Museum, of 
which he became Honorary Curator on its foundation in 1884, only 
resigning last year owing to failing health, He was the author of 
many volumes on gédlogical subjects.-—Our portrait is from a 
photograph by Salmon, Reading. | : 


ee 


Sir Julian Paunzefote, who will act as senior British representative 
at the approaching Conference on Disarmament at the Hague, is 
not only an experienced and popular diplomatist, but heis specially 
conversant with at least one important branch of the great problem 
which the approaching Conference will endeavour to solve. It was 
he who carried on with the United States the negotiations for 
a permanent Treaty of Arbitration, which only failed to be ratified 
owing to the ill-humour of the American Senate. The appointment 
of Sir Henry Howard, K.C.M.G., British Minister at The Hague, 
is, of course, ex-officio, but he brings to the Conference a very 
ripe and extensive experience, including much arbitration work 
and a considerable acquaintance with the Russian Court and the 
ways of the diplomatists. The two military and naval experts who 
will advise the British representatives are General Ardagh, the well- 
known Director of Military Intelligence, who has a. brilliant record 
behind him, and whose work on previous Congresses and Con- 


" ferences has entitled him to full confidence, and Admiral Sir John 


Atbuthnot Fisher, K.C.B., who was formerly a Lord of the 
Admiralty and Controller of the Navy, and has held many com- 
mands, including service in the Crimean and Chinese Wars.—-Our 
portrait of Sir Julian Pauncefote is from .a photograph by Elliott 
and Fry; and those of General Ardagh and Admiral Sir John 
Arbuthnot Fisher, from photographs by bussell and Sons. 


MAJ.-GEN, SIR JOHN ARDAGH, K.C.LE, 
British Military Expert at the Peace 


Conference Conference 


THE LATE MR. V. S. LEAN 
Who bequeathed 50,0007. to the British 
Museum 


Mr. Thomas Ellis, M.P. for Merionethshire, Chief Whip of the 
Liberal party in the House of Commons, who died last week at 
Cannes, was born on February 16, 1859. Mr. Ellis was thus only 
forty years of age, but he had already spent thirteen years in the 
House of Commons. He was the eldest son of a tenant f rmer 
of Merioneth, ‘and was educated at Bala Grammar School and 
University College, Aberystwyth. For some time he acted as 
private secretaryto Mr. Brunner, M.P., who took a strong interest in 
his career, He proceeded to New College, and took his M. A. in that 
University. An. extremely fluent speaker in his native tongue, 
he early gained much influence with his countrymen at 
public meetings, and soon became prominently connected with 


“the Welsh education movement, the land agitation, and Dis- 


establishment. In.1892 he was rewarded for his services by 
being made a Junior Lord of the Treasury and Assistant-Whip, and 
in March, 1894, was selected to fill the post of Chief Whip of the 
party. in succession to Mr. Marjoribanks, now Lord Tweed- 
mouth, with influential’ Treasury patronage.. Only last year he 
married Mis¢ Davies, of Cwrtmawr, Cardiganshire. We was taken 
seriously ill almost immediately afterwards, and never thoroughly 
regained health, though he. seemed to derive considerable 
benefit from a tour in Egypt with his wife. The funeral took 
place..on .Tuesday,.and.an_immense..crowd -testified to the stron: 
hold which he had obtained over the hearts of those who dwell 
in the Principality. A Memorial Service was held simultaneousl 
eek at gor Westminster, at which the chiefs of the 
iberal Pa _ iti 
Tali pi rty were present.—Our portrait is from a photograph by 


ctims have been slain 


SKULLS FOUND IN SAMORY’S OLD CAMP AT BUNTUKU Under these trees twenty or thirty thousan 
a . A CELEBRATED SEPULCHRE OF ASHANTI KINGS 


AN AL FRESCO TOILET 


A FETISH TEMPLE 2 ‘ 
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'v undred « : 
indred sheep arrested his attention unduly. 


le shouttiny on 


WHEN THE SLEEPER WAKES 


By H. G. WELLS. Illustrated by H. LANOS 


right, 1899, by Harper anp BroTuers, in the United States of America} 


CHAPTER XXL. 


THE UNDER SIDE 


“" from the Middle Class Quarter they presently passed by the 


. Ways into a remote quarter of the city, where the bulk of 
iv was done, On their way the platforms crossed the 
~Uwice, and passed in a broad viaduct across one of the 
nds that entered the city from the North. In both cases his 
wift and in both very vivid. The river was a 

wrinkled glitter of black water, over-arched by buildings, and 
4 ther way into a blackness starred with receding lights. 
of black barges passed seaward, manned by blue-clad 
toad was a long and very broad and high tunnel along 

: heeled machines drove noiselessly and swiltly. Here, 
istinctive blue of the Labour Company was in abundance. 


: oothness of the double tracks, the largeness and the light- 


eee gnaoan “wheels in proportion to the vehicular 
ee Graham most vividly. One lank and very high 

h longitudinal metallic rods hung with the carcases of 
Abruptly the 


ic ; 
the archway cut and Llotted out the picture. 


ay and descended by a lift and traversed 
ed downward, and so came to a descending lift 
e of things changed. Even the pretence of 
disappeared, the lights diminished in number 
ers were reached.- And -in the dusty 


Presently they left the w 


a passage that slop 
again, The appearance 
architectural ornantent 
and size, as the factory quart 
biscuit-making place of the potters, 


furnace rooms of the metal workers, 
of crude Eadhamite, the blue canvas clothing was on’men, women, 


and children. 


Many of these great j t 
machinery, endless: ashen furnaces testified tothe revolutionary 


dislocation, but wherever there was work it was being. done by 
slow-moving workers in. blue canvas. The only people not in 
blue canvas were the overlookers of the work-places and the orange- 
clad Labour Police. And fresh from the flushed faces of the 
dancing halls, the voluntary vigours of the business quarters, 
Graham could note the pinched faces, the feeble muscles, and 
weary eyes of many of the latter-day workers. Such as he saw at 


work were noticeably inferior in physique to the few gaily dressed 
managers and forewomen who were directing their labours. The 
é old Victorian times had followed the dray 


burly labourers of the fol 
horse and all such living force producers to extinction ; the place 


among ‘the felspar mills,'in the . 
among ‘the incandescent lakes , 


and dusty galleries were silent avenues of | 


of his costly muscles was taken bysome dexterous machine. The 


latter-day labourer, male as well as female, was essentially a 
machine minder and feeder, a servant and attendant, or an artist— 
under direction. The women, in comparison with those Graham 
remembered, were as a-class distinctly plain and flat-chested 

Two. hundred _years of emancipation from the moral restraints of 
Puritanical religion, two hundred years of city life, had done their 
work in eliminating the strain of feminine beauty and vigour from 
the blue canvas myriads. To be_ brilliant physically or mentally, to 
be in any way attractive or exceptional, had been and was salt a 
certain way of emancipation to the drudge, a line of escape to the 
Pleasure City: and its splendours and delights, and at last to the 
Euthanasy and peace. In the young cities of his former life, the 
newly aggregated labouring mass had been a diverse multitude "still 
stirred by the tradition of personal honour and a high moralit : 
now it was differentiating into a distinct class, with a hysi i 
a es of its se gota with a dialect of its own. eee 

ey penetrated downwards towards the worki : 

sently they passed underneath one of the hen ae ee ae 
and saw its platforms running on their rails far overhead and. ink. 
of white light between the transverse slits, The factori : ie 
were not working were sparsely lighted; to Graham they al eas 
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shrouded aisles of giant machines seemed plunged in gloom, and 
even where work was going on the illumination was far less 
brilliant than upon the public ways. 

Beyond the blazing lakes of Eadhamite he came to the warren of 
the jewellers, and, with some difficulty and by using his signature, 
obtained admission to these galleries. They were high. and dark, 
and rather cold, In the first men were making ornaments of gold 
filigree, each man ata little bench by himself, and with a little 
shaded light. The long vista of light patches, with the nimble 
fingers brightly lit and moving among the gleaming yellow coils, 
and the intent face, like the face of a ghost, in each shadow, had 
the oddest effect. The work was beautifully executed, but without 
any strength of modelling or drawing, for the most part-intricate 
grotesques or the ringing of the changes on a geometrical motif. 
These workers wore a peculiar white uniform without pockets or 
sleeves. They assumed this on coming to work, but at night they were 
stripped and examined before they leit the premises of the company. 
In spite of every precaution, the Labour policeman told them in a 
depressed tone, the company was not infrequently robbed. 

Beyond was a gallery of women busied in cutting and setting 
slabs of artificial ruby, and next these were men and women busied 
together upon the slabs of copper net that formed the basis of 
cloisonné tiles. Many of these workers had lips and nostrils a livid 
white, due to a disease caused by a peculiar purple enamel that 
chanced to be much in fashion. Asano apologised to Graham for 
the offence of their faces, but excused himself on the score of the 
convenience of this route. ‘‘This is what I wanted to see,” said 
Graham ; “this is what I wanted to see,” trying to avoid a start at 
a particularly striking disfigurement that suddenly stared him in 
the face. ; 

They continued along one of the lower galleries of this clo/sonné 
factory, and came to a little bridge that spanned a vault, Looking 
over the parapet, Graham saw that beneath was a wharf under 
tremendous archings, archings like those of a Gargantuan cellar. 
Three barges, smothered in floury dust, were being unloaded of their 
cargoes of powdered felspar by a multitude of coughing men, each 
guiding a little truck ; the dust filled the place with a choking mist, and 
turned the electric glare yellow. The vague shadows of these 
workers gesticulated about their feet, and rushed to and fro against 
a long stretch of whitewashed wall. A shadowy, huge mass of 
masonry rising out of the inky water, brought to Graham’s mind the 
thought of the multitude of ways and galleries and lifts, that rose 
floor above floor overhead between him and’ the sky. The men 
worked in silence under the supervision of two of the Labour Police ; 
their feet made a hollow thunder on the planks along which they 
went to and fro. And as he looked at this scene, some voice hidden 
in the darkness began to sing. 

* Stop that 1” shonted one of the policemen, but the order was 
disobeyed, and first one and then all the white-stained men who. 
were working there had taken up the beating refrain, singing it 
defiantly, the Song of the Revolt. The feet upon the planks 
thundered now to the rhythm of the song, tramp, tramp, tramp. 
The policeman who had shouted glanced at his fellow, and Graham 
saw him shrug his shoulders. He made no further effort to stop 
the singing. 

And so they went through these factories and places of toil, seeing 
many painful and grim things. But why should the gentle reader be 
depressed? Surely to a refined mind our present world is distressing 
enough without bethering ourselves about the miseries to come. 
That walk left on Graham’s mind a maze of memories, fluctuating 
pictures of swathed halls, and crowded vaults seen through clouds 
of dust, of intricate machines, the racing threads of looms, the heavy 
beat of stamping machinery, the roar and rattle of belt and armature, 
of ill-lit subterranean aisles of sleeping places, illimitable vistas of 
pin-point lights. And here the smell of tanning, and here the reek 
of a brewery. And everywhere were pillars and cross archings of 
such a massiveness as Graham had never before seen, thick Titans 
of greasy shining brickwork crushed beneath the vast weight of that 
complex city world, even as these anzemic millions were crushed by 
its complexity. And everywhere were pale features, lean limbs, 
disfigurement and degradation. 

Once and again, and again a third time, Graham heard the song 
of the revolt during his long unpleasant research in these places, 
and once he saw a confused struggle down a passage, and learnt 
that a number of these serfs had seized their bread before their 
work was done. Graham was ascending towards the ways again 
when he saw a number of blue-clad children running down a trans- 
verse passage, and presently perceived the reason of their panic in 
a company of the Labour Police armed with clubs, trotting towards 
some unknown disturbance. And then came a remote disorder. 
But for the most part this remnant that worked hopelessly. All the 
spirit that was left in fallen humanity was above in the streets 
that night, calling for the Master, and valiantly and noisily keeping 
jis arms. 

They emerged from these wanderings and stood blinking in the 
bright light of the middle passage of the platforms again. They 
became aware of the remote hooting and yelping of the machines of 
one of the General Intelligence Offices, and suddenly came men 
running, and along the platforms and about the ways everywhere 
was a shouting and crying, ‘What has happened now?” said 
Graham puzzled, for he could not understand their thick speech. 
But the thing that everyone was shouting, that men yelled to one 
another, that women took up screaming, that was passing like the 
first breeze of a thunderstorm, chill and sudden through the city, 
was this: «Ostrog has ordered the Black Police to London. The 


Black Police are coming from South Africa. The Master is to be | 


guarded by the Black Police.” Asano hesitated, came to some swift 
decision, and told him the thing they cried. : 

Graham heard someone shouting, ‘Stop all work! Stop all 
work !” and aswarthy hunchback, ridiculously gay in green and gold, 
came leaping down the platforms towards him, bawling again and 
again in good English, ‘* This is Ostrog’s doing, Ostrog, the Knave ! 
The Master is betrayed.” 

For a moment Graham stood still, for it came upon him that 
these things were a dream. He looked up at the great cliff of 
buildings on either side, vanishing into blue haze at last above the 
lights, and down to thé roaring tiers of platforms, and the shouting, 
running people who were gesticulating past. 
betrayed!” they cried. ‘The Master is betrayed!” Suddenly 
the ‘situation shaped itself in his mind; Ostrog had disobeyed. 
Ilis heart began to beat fast and strong. 


‘sThe Master is’ 
_picture. 
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“Tt has come,” he said, ‘* I might have known, The hour has 


tte As dden doubt 

Ile looked at Asano in sudden doubt. 

: I did not know,” said Asano simply ; ‘for I would have told 
you. For Tam on your side, Master, and not on Ostroz’s. I have 
made my choice. I am on your side.” ’ . . 

Graham thought swiftly. «Ifyou are against me——- he said, 
and left the sentence unfinished. . ** What am I to do? 

“Go back to the Council House,” oma 

‘‘ Why not appeal——? The people are here. 

cs You will ie time. They will doubt if it is you. But they 
will mass about the Council House. There you will find their 
leaders. Your strength is there—with them.” 

«« Suppose this is only a rumour? i 

«Tt sounds true,” said Asano. 

«Let us have the facts,” asked Graham. 

Asano shrugged his shoulders. We had better get towards the 


Council House,” he cried. ‘‘That is where they will swarm. Even 
now the ruins may be impassable.” 

They went up the stepped platforms to the swifter one, and there 
Asano accosted a labourer. The answers to his questions were in 
the thick vulgar speech. 


«¢ What did he say?” asked Graham. 

‘‘He knows little, but he told me that the Black Police would 
have arrived here before the people knew—had not someone in the 
Wind-Vane Offices learnt. He said a girl.” 

“A girl? Not—?” ; 

“He said a girl, Whocame out from the Council Heuse crying 
aloud, and told the men at work among the ruins.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
IN THE ATLAS CIIAMBER 


As Asano and Graham hurried along the ways to the ruins about 
the Council House, they saw everywhere the excitement of the people 
rising. Everywhere men and women in blue were hurrying from 
unknown subterranean employments, up the staircases of the middle 
path ; at one place Graham saw an arsenal of the revolutionary 


“committee besieged by a crowd of shouting men, at another a couple 


of men in the hated yellow uniform of the Labour Police, pursued 
by a gathering crowd, fled precipitately along the swift way that 
went in the opposite direction. P ' 

The cries of ** No niggers!” «Curse the niggers!” and ‘The 
Master is betrayed |” became at last a continuous shouting as they 
drew near the Government quarter. Many of the shouts were 
wnintelligible. “<«Ostrog has betrayed us!” one man bawled in a 
hoarse voice, again and again, dinning that refrain into Graham’s 
ear until it haunted him. This person stayed close beside Graham 
and Asano on the swift way, shouting to the people who swarmed 
on the Jower platforms as he rushed past them. Presently he went 
leaping down and disappeared. 

The way to the Council House across the ruins was impassable, 
but Asano met that difficulty and took Graham into the premises 
of the central post office. The post office was nominally at work, 
but the blue-clothed porters moved sluggishly or had stopped to 
stare through the arches of their galleries at the shouting men who 
were going by outside. Here, by Asano’s advice, Graham revealed 
his identity. They crossed at once to the Council House by a cable 
cradle. Already, in the brief interval since the capitulation of the 
Councillors a great change had been wrought in the appearance of 
the ruins. The spurting cascades of the ruptured water-mains had 
been captured and tamed, and huge temporary pipes ran overhead 
along a flimsy-looking fabric of girders. The sky was laced with 
the cables and wires that served the Council House, and a mass of 
new fabric, with great cranes and other building machines going to 
and fro upon it, projected to the left of the white pile. 

The moving ways that ran across this area had been restored, 
albeit for once running under the open sky. These were the ways 
that Graham had seen trom the little balcony in the hour of his 
awakening, not nine days since, and the hall of his Trance had been 
on the further side where shapeless piles of smashed and shattered 
masonry were now heaped together. 

It was already high day and the sun was shining brightly. Out 
of their tall caverns of blue electric light came the swift ways, 
crowded with multitudes of people who poured off them and 
gathered ever denser over the wreckage and confusion of the ruins. 
The air was full of their shouting, and they were pressing and 
swaying towards the central building.. For the most part that shout- 
ing blue mass consisted of shapeless swarms, but here and there 
Graham could see that a rude discipline struggled to establish itself, 

The cable carried them into a hail which Graham recognised as 
the ante-chamber to the Hall of the Atlas, about the gallery of 
which he had walked days ago with Howard to show himself to 
the vanished Council, an hour from his awakening. Now the place 
was empty except for two cable attendants who seemed hugely 
astonished to recognise the Sleeper in the man who swung down 
from the cross seat. ‘* Where is Helen Wotton?” he demanded. 
‘Where is Helen Wotton?” They did not know. ‘ Then where 
is Ostrog? I must see Ostrog forthwith. He has disobeyed me. 
T have come back to take things out of his hands.” Without wait- 
ing for Asano, he went straight across the place, ascended the steps 
at the further end, and, pulling the curtain aside, found himself 
facing the white Titan. 

_ The hall was empty. . Its appearance had changed very greatly 
since his first sight of it. It had suffered serious injury in the 
violent struggle of the first outbreak. On the right-hand side of the 
great figure the upper half of the wall had been torn away for nearly 
two hundred feet of its length, and a sheet of the same glassy green 
film that had enclosed Graham at his awakening had been drawn 
across the gap. ‘This deadened but did not altogether exclude the 
roar of the .people outside. Through it there were visible the 
beams and supports of metal scaffoldings that rose and fell according 
to the requirements of a great crowd of workmen. A dexterous, 
loud-hissing building machine, with lank arms of red painted metal 
that caught the still plastic blocks of mineral paste and swung them 
neatly into position, moved at intervals across this green-tinted 
For a moment he stood regarding these things, and Asano 
overtook him. : 

‘‘Ostrog,” said Asano, ‘will be in the small offices beyond 
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there.’ They had scarcely advanced ten paces from th: - 
before a little panel to the left of the Atlas rolled up, iano 
accompanied by Lincoln and followed by two black ani - 
attendants, appeared crossing the remote corner of the hall. - 
a second panel that was raised and open. ‘* Ostroz,” 

Graham, and at the sound of his voice the little pariy : 
Ostrog said something to Lincoln and advanced alone, ; 

Graham was the first to speak, ‘What is this I he: ~ p, 
asked. ‘Are you bringing negroes here—to keep th |. ‘ 
down?” 

«Jt is none too soon,” said Ostrog. ‘*They have bee:, 
out of hand more and more, since the revolt, [ 
estimated " 

“Do you mean that these negroes are on the way?” 

“They may be starting now. As it is, you have seen 2: 
outside? ” 

«© No wonder! But—after what was said. You have ° 
much. on yourself, Ostrog.” 

Ostrog said nothing. 

«These negroes must not come to London,” said Grah, 

Ostrog glanced at Lincoln, who at once came towar’ 
with his two attendants close behind him. Asano drew 
Graham. ‘ Why not?” asked Ostrog, 

«¢ White men must’ be mastered by white men.” 

«‘ The negroes are only an instrument.” 

«But that is not the question, I am the Master. I -.:x 
be the Master. And I say these negroes shall not come,” 

‘‘ The people—— ” 

‘«T believe in the people.” 

‘¢ Because you are an anachronism. You are a man «.. of the 
Past—an accident. You are Owner perhaps of half the pr - «ry in 
the world. But you are not Master. You do not know -- cut 
be Master.” 

Ostrog glanced at Lincoln again, ‘I know now what y 
T can guess something of what you mean to do. Even now 
too late to warn you. You dream of human equality—of : 
order—you have all those worn out dreams of the r 
century fresh and vivid in your mind, and you would rule 
that you do not understand.” 

«s Listen!” said Graham. ‘You can hear it—a sound like the 
sea, Not voices—but a voice. 

«We taught them that song,” said Ostroz. 

“Perhaps. Can you teach them to forget it? But enough of 
this! These negroes must not come.” 

There was a pause, and Ostrog looked him in the eyes. 

«¢ They will,” he said. 

“©T forbid it,” said Graham. 

‘ No,” said Ostrog. «Sorry as I am to follow the method of the 
Council For your own good—you must not side with— 
Disorder.” 

Lincoln laid his hand on Graham’s shoulder. 

Then Asano had stepped forward and thrown Lincoln's arm aside. 
Something flashed, and Graham saw this something was a razor like 
blade, fantastically engraved, that the little Japanese had drawn. 
Lincoln recoiled, the attendants seemed to hesitate. 

‘Go back !” said Asano very quickly to Graham. “ Go back. 
You are in his hands here. Get back to the people.” 

For a2 moment Graham did not understand. Then he saw 
Ostrog’s face. ‘* Look !”” he said, and Asano half turned as Ostrog 
gripped the wrist and throat of the Japanese. ; 

Graham suddenly understood Asano. He turned towards the 
curtains that separated the hall from the ante-chamber. The 
clutching hand of one of the black and yellow attendants initer- 
yvened, In another moment Lincoln had grasped his cloak. Ele 
turned and struck at Lincoln’s face, and incontinently an attendant 
had him by collar and arm. He wrenched himself away, his sleeve 
tore noisily, and he stumbled back, to be tripped by the other man, 
As he went down he saw Asano’s knife descend on Ostrog’s wnst, 
and then he was staring at the distant ceiling of the hall, ; 

He rolled over, struggling fiercely, and suddenly one ot the 
attendants shrieked and went down under Asano with the kmile 
driving the blood before it through the side of the neck. The other 
attendant sprang to secure the blade, and Graham struggle! iy his 
feet. 
Lincoln appeared before him, and went down heavily agua © 
a blow under the point of the jaw. Graham made wwe Sf 
stumbled. And then Ostrog’s arm, dripping blood, was i. 
neck, he was pulled over backward, fell heavily, and his 
pinned to the grourd. After a few violent efforts he ¢ : 
struggle and lay staring at Ostrog’s heaving throat and wees 
what had become of Asano. 

“* You—are—a prisoner,” panted Ostrog. 

Graham tried to see what had happened to Asano, and 


> them, 
lose to 


-yping 


‘ ton aA 
his head perceived through the irregular green window in tl ls 
of the hall the men who had been working the building sa 
gesticulating excitedly to people unseen. A bullet smashe:. ja 


the mouldings above the Atlas. The two sheets of tres sf 
matter that had been stretched across this gap were rent, the ee 
the torn aperture darkened, curved, ran rapidly towards tho © 08 
work, and ina moment the Council chamber stood open! 
A chilly gust blew in by the gap, bringing with it a war © 
from the ruinous spaces without, an elvish babblement, a = 
Master!” «What are they doing?” ‘The Master }s betes 

And then he realised that Ostrog’s attention was distrass. 0% 
Ostrog’s grip had relaxed, and, wrenching his arms Itce, hee, a 
to his knees. In another moment he had thrust Ostreg sit 
he was on one foot, his hand gripping Ostrog’s throat, and: 
hands clutching the silk about his neck. : 

But now men were coming towards them from beyond the» a 
men whose intentions he misunderstood. He had a glee 
someone running in the distance towards the curtains of th. 
chamber, and then Ostrog had slipped from him and these new 
were upon him. They thrust and pulled him to his infinite @- 
ment. They obeyed the shouts of Ostrog. 7.3 i 

He was lugged a dozen yards before he tealised that a 2 hs 
dragging him towards the open panel. When he saw this te = 
back, he tried to fling himself down, he shouted for help wi 
strength. There were answering crics. . ere 

The grip upon his neck relaxed, and behold { in the ower § 
of the rent upon the wall, first one and then a number ees 
Lack figures appeared shouting and waving arms. “et 


if 
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om the gap into the light gallery that had led to the 
‘nt Rooms. They ran along it, so near that Graham could see 
&. weapons in their hands. ‘Then Ostrog was shouting in his ear 
” eae men who held him, and once more he was struggling with all 
La arength against their endeavours to thrust him towards the 
ing that yawned to receive him. ‘They can’t come down,” 
"vad Ostrog. ‘They daren’t fire. It’s all right, We'll save 


jerping down fr 


’ . from them yet.” 
_ long minutes as it seemed to Graham that inglorious struggle 


‘aned, He flung himself down to gain time. His clothes were 
a dozen places, he was covered in dust, one hand had been 
cien upon. THe could hear the shouts of his supporters, and once 

‘ard shots. He was dragged along the floor. 

+ could feel his strength giving way, feel his efforts wild and 
But no help came, and surely, irresistibly, that black, 
ng opening came nearer. 
ihe pressure upon him relaxed, and he struggled up. He saw 
sgrey head receding and perceived that he was no longer held. 
Srned about and came full into a man in black. One of the 
=, weapons cracked close to him, a drift of pungent smoke came 
iis facz, and a steel blade flashed. He saw a man in pale blue 
«ang one of the black and yellow attendants not three yards 
i, » his face. Then hands were upon him again. He was being 
“aj in two directions now. It seemed as though people were 
cing indistinguishable things to him. Someone was clutching 
« his thighs, he was being hoisted in spite of his earnest efforts. 
1. enderstood suddenly, he ceased to struggle. He was lifted up 
n's shoulders and carried away from that devouring panel. 
sand throats were cheering. 
saw men in blue and black hurrying towards this—and firing 
the retreating Ostrogites, Lifted up, he saw now across the 
sole expanse of the hall beneath the Atlas image, saw that he was 
cn carried towards the raised platform in the centre of the 
The far end of the hall was already full of people running 
towinls him. They were looking at him and cheering. 

Ile became aware that a sort of bodyguard surrounded him. 
Active men about him shouted vague orders. He saw close at 
hand the black-moustached man in yellow who had been among 
thos: who had greeted him in the public theatre, shouting direc- 
tious. The hall was already densely packed with swaying people, 
the little metal gallery sagged with a shouting load, the curtains 
at the end had been torn away, and the ante-chamber was re- 
vealed densely crowded. He could scarcely make the man near 
him hear for the tumult all about them. ‘Where is Ostrog ?” he 
asked. 

The man he questioned pointed over the heads towards the lower 
pancls about the hall on the side opposite the gap. They stood 
open and armed men were running through them and vanishing into 
the chambers and pissages beyond. It seemed to Graham that a 
sound of firing drifted throngh the riot. He was carried in a 
staggering curve acros$ the great hall towards an opening beneath 
the gap. 

He perceived men working with a sort of rude discipline to 
keep the crowd off him, to make a space clear about him. He 
passed out of the hall, and saw a crude, new wall rising blankly 
before him topped by blue sky. He was swung down to his feet ; 
someune gripped his arm and guided him. He found the man in 
yellow close at hand. They were taking him up a narrow stairway 
of brick, and close at hand rose the great red painted masses, the 
cranes and levers and the throbbing engines of the now inactive 
building machine. 

He was at the top of the steps. He was hurried across a narrow 
riled footway, and suddenly with a vast shouting the amphitheatre 
ot ruins opened again before him. ‘‘The Master is with us! The 
Master! The Master!” The shout swept athwart the lake of faces 
like a wave, broke against the distant cliff of ruins, and came back 
ima welter of cries. ‘* The Master is on our side !” 


sil 


(Zo be continued) 


Joking With the Dost Office 


eaten Majesty's Postmaster-General, like many humbler persons, 
: > Gulden Penny, is favoured with a vast number of applica- 
ore or less unreasonable in their character. Sometimes it 
that enterprising builders, who have run up a few shops 
=~ssmices on some desolate plot of land, send up a petition for a 
vice to be established, believing that an impetus will thus 
‘ch to business enterprise in the locality; and it is rather a 
i matter at headquarters to judge of the éond fide character of 
ely ‘cations. Some little time ago a letter was received from 
Q ‘ted district in the wildest part of Wales, setting forth the 
isacy of the postal arrangements in the neighbourhood, and 
ie that an officer might be sent down to make provision 
» vvtler service, An officer was duly sent down, and was 
sally and kindly received by the gentleman from who-e house 

: . had been sent, but who szemed, for his own part, per- 
“ot : abashiest with the existing arrangements. The officer was 
“usec See the night, which he was by no means loth to do, 
ae “ta the house was nine miles distant from the nearest railway 
“and that the train service was none of the fastest. But 

: ate day came the gentl man was equally apathetic as 
x i arrangements. He begged—and his invitation was sup- 
Ie wife, his son, and his daughter—that the official would 
es a ky and explore the neighbourhood. He must visit the slate 
; bd, ito climb to the summit of the nearest mountain, he 
aes tle fishing, and so forth, The official regretted that 

' “samme ate and begged the gentleman to state precisely 
hen a tegard to the postal service. The gentleman 
: se san hesitation, that he had no actual grievance, 
FG ite Pe aughter, needing a little diversion, concocted the 
Hone fein ces reneral, and speculated as to whether it 
Gs, ase ae 4 attention or not, never dreaming that it would 
Eki. sie car fa basitne of a visitor ! We cannot state what 
ths, Lae iy re by the official to the heads of his depart- 
Si do ste ubt he entered into the spirit of the thing, and was 
hee hl {on -paper} that his time had not been altogether 
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An the Wand of Gold and Blood 


By P. A. McCANN 


STRANGELY enouch, although the Gold Coast has the most historical 
Seen and has been in touch with civilised people for over 
nve centuries, yet to the. bulk of the English people it is a ¢erra 
tecognita, Although much has been done by the Government to 
a laa a the people, yet with the exception of the three 
rs act : "ii towns, the condition of life in the bulk of 
rotor F Pic a the seaboard is as primitive as in the 
Seen ae ee . when Bosman wrote, nearly two centuries ago. 
and iia “individaals exist ee eas ae 
alletiaies Ae als exist with the titles of chiefs, the 

ndered to these is but shadowy. After all, when one 
comes to think of it, civilisation has few benefits to offer these 
children of nature; they have no rent or taxes to pay, and, in 
addition to the sea teeming with fish, the Jand produces in 
abundance without labour, or, at least, so little of it, that it is not 
worth designating with the term; and what can man want more? 
Although missionary influence has been at work since 1751, this 
has not extended far from the chief port towns, and the mass of the 
people still cling to their old fetish beliefs and customs. 

A characteristic feature of the villages studding the seaboard are 
the stately groves of cocoanut palms, amid which the huts of the 
natives lie embosomed, and, under the shade of these, at the 
entrance to each village, the fetish temples are conspicuous 
objects. 

{ne of our illustrations shows one of these temples at the 
village of Awuna, near Quitta. It is consiructed of poles placed in 
the ground in a circular form and then tied together at the top and 
thatched ; inside there is a raised platform of sticks, and upon this 
there is a rude representation of a man’s figure modelled in clay, 
and over this is plastered a paste made of red ochre and eggs. It 
shelters, according to native belief, the tutelary deity of the village 
and people, and under his benign influence sickness, ill-Iuck, and 
disaster are averted and kept away from the people, 

A half-day’s journey behind Quitta, is situated Agbosomé, the 
capital of the Soma people. Although a rather refractory tribe, 
they are very industrious, and noted amongst all the coast tribes for 
the fine and durable quality of the cloth they weave. 

Another illustration represents a Soma weaver at his loom, 
The warp is about three inches in width, and when a number 
of lengths are woven, they are placed side by side and sewn 
together, to make a garment of whatever width is required. The 
two sets of warp threads are ‘alternately raised and depressed 
between each throw of the shuttle, by a treadle arrangement fitting 
between the large and second toe of each foot, and after the shuttle 
is thrown through with the weft, the Jatter is beaten up’ by a 
swinging grating made of bamboo. : 

Amongst the rivers of the Gold Coast, the Ancobra is a pro- 
minent one, and the main highway for the trade of the port of Axim. 
Its navigable limit for launches is about thirty-five miles in the dry 
season, but boats can get up for another twenty-five miles beyond 
this, toa place called Butaboy. In the wet season, when the river 
is in flood, launches can ascend it for about 110.miles, to a place 
called Broomassie. 

Canoeing up the river upon one occasion, the men were paddling 
gaily along, when, rounding a bluff point, jutting out’ into the 
stream, we emerged into a very picturesque reach, where, to my 
surprise, I saw a girl quietly angling amongst some rock boulders. 
It is not often that native women catch fish in this manner, their 
usual method being to trap them in baskets at places where back- 
waters form. Stopping the canoe and going ashore, I exposed a 
plate on the angler and her surroundings, and the accompanying 
photograph shows the result I obtained with the camera, Upon 
another occasion, stopping at a village to purchase some vegetables, 
the canoe grounded on the sandy beach amongst a bevy of comely 
girls who were gleefully splashing and rollicking about in the water 
with the sun glinting upon ‘their glossy skins. Going ashore to 
stretch my limbs a bit while the cook went up to the village to 
make his purchases, I came across another pictorial subject for the 
camera. A girl had just finished her ablutions and making her 
toilet for the day, had ingeniously fixed on a stump of a tree to act 
as her dressing-table; on the top were her toilet requisites, and 
from a jagged projection she had hung a mirror, in front of which 
she wag seated and deftly doing up her hair. She made a beautiful 
picture as she sat there, her glossy bronze-coloured skin shining 
jn the sun in rich contrast to the lovely green of the foliage 
forming the background. The notorious fetish grove of the 
Ashanti Kings is situated about a mile outside Kumassi, The 
grove is composed of stately banyan trees, the beautiful foliage 
of which overhang a large space and give the place a marked 
appearance. Up to the time of the last British expedition the 
grove was palisaded around and contained the fetish temple and 
mausoleum of the Ashanti Kings, and was, moreover, the depository 
for the State ornaments and treasures attached to the Royal Stool 
(or throne). Under one of the trees a large brass bowl was kept 
constantly filled with human blood to propitiate and appease the 
fetish god. As the contents of the bowl dried up fresh victims 
were killed to replenish and keep it fall. It was customary for the 
Kings of Ashanti to visit the mausoleum every forty days for the 
purpose of paying their respects to the shades of their ancestors. 
Tt is estimated that no less than 25,000 human beings have been 
immolated in this grove during the reign of the Ashanti Kings. 

During the last expedition the mausoleum and fetish temple were 
destroyed, and nothing now remains but the stately trees to 
commemorate its gruesome history. ee ‘ 

Fifteen days’ journey to the north-west of Kumassi lies the inte- 
resting old city of Buntuku, which some time back was invested by 
the marauding Chief Samory. Infuriated at the long and desperate 
resistance made by its inhabitants, Samory barbarously butchered 
all the prisoners he captured during the siege. The bodies of these 
were simply thrown outside the camp, no attempt whatever being 
made to bury them. When the late Sir W. E. Maxwell formed his 
camp outside Buntuku, the fatigue parties, when clearing the bush, 
found it littered in all directions with human skeletons. Being busy 
exploring the city, a great number of these were buried before I had 
an opportunity of taking the photograph, which shows but a few ot 


these ghastly remains. 
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The Avstander 


“ Stand by."—CAPrraIN CUTTLE 
By J. ASHBY-STERRY 


Ir has often been a matter of wonder to m2 that millionaires 
who wish to be known for something else than their money do not 
turn their attention to open spaces. I am inclined to think that 
if instead of building houses, they pullzd them down, they would 
be more affectionately remembzred by posterity. Baron Grant did 
good work in this way by converting the howling wilderness in the 
middle of Leicester Square into a well-ordered garden, which is 
thoroughly valued by the public. If it had fewer statues and more 
trees it would probably be still more appreciated. He also did 
excellent work in demolishing some of the worst slums in Ken- 
sington and utilising the site for gardens surrounding his own 
residence. These grounds, when he gave them up, should have 
been secured for ever for Kensington—at one time a delightful 
quarter, but now beinz sadly overcrowded and overshadowed by 
Brobdingnagian buildings. One can scarcely imagine a more 
pleasant occupation than finding some vile slum in the most 
thickly populated part of London, or a collection of unhealthy, 
ranshackle, jerry-built houses, and buying the lot, pulling them 
all down and converting the site into a garden well planted with 
trees. Such spots would pleasantly commemorate the name of the 
donor for ever. 


When the buildings by Doctor’s Commons on the south side of 
St. Panl’s Churchyard were pulled down some few years ago, I 
pointed out that you could then get such a view of the Cathedral 
that had not been seen for many many years. If you visit the 
neighbourhood at the present moment, you may find the demolition 
of houses at the north-east corner of the churchyard discloses another 
superb prospect of St. Paul's, almost equal to that to which I called 
attention previously. On that occasion, I earnestly pleaded for the 
open space being preserved. But, of course, it was not. Equally, 
of course, the present opportunity will be neglected for com- 
mencing the great work of setting back the houses on the north side, 
and this fine view will be speedily blocked out by the erection of 
gigantic mansions. We want that millionaire with a hankering 
after open spaces, but till he arrives I fear it is useless to plead for 
an uninterrupted view of St. Paul’s or anything else in London. 


Walking down the Haymarket the other day I paused and looked 
into that delightful old bow-windowed shop—it is well-nigh the last 
of the old world shop-fronts left in London, and ought to be photo- 
graphed before Demon Improvement sweeps it away. I saw exposed 
therein a large, boldly printed placard headed ‘* Influenza.” I care- 
fully read this through with considerable interest, and found that it 
spoke of various remedies for this irrepressible malady. Among them 
were enumerated oranges, camphor, ammoniated quinine, smoking, 
wearing sulphur in your shoes, good living, generous vintages, 
and finally the old-fashioned custom of taking snuff. I read this 
through with a great deal of interest, and commended the writer for 
his infinite knowledge of popular prophylactics. And yet the 
matter as well as the manner of the placard seemed to be in some 
unaccountable manner familiar. It was only when I came to the 
end of the story, however, that I discovered it was my own writing 
in this column as long ago as 1891. I wonder whether th: 
keepers of this shop have brought out a choice ‘* Bystander’s 
Mixture,” and if it has been serviceable in mitigating the epidemic? 
Certainly one sees a great deal more snu‘f-taking nowadays than 


one did twenty years ago. 


Being a constant user of four-wheel cabs, I should just like to say 
a word on behalf of their drivers. Why, may I ask, are they 
expected to get down from their box and open the door, when the 

river of the hansom, or the electricab, never dreams of doing 
anything of the kind? No driver of any vehicle ought to leave his 
box, and there is really no more occasion for the first named to do 
so than thete is for the two last: I frequently tell the driver of a 
growler to refrain from such a work of supererogation. Some of 
the doors of these vehicles have the most awkward and irri- 
tating of fastenings, but if the cabs were all furnished with 
well-organised handles that could be used from the inside as well as 
the out, every passenger would be able to manage for himself. I 
am glad to be able to notice a steady improvement inthe four- 
wheeler, Some of them are all that can be desired, the only thing 
is we want more of them. The number of unemployed hansoms 
that pass you while you are waiting for a growler, clearly demon- 
strate that the latter class is not so strongly represented.in London 


cabdom as it ought to be. 


Ifa man has his house removed by the railway or his business 
injured by its too close proximity he gets compensation, that is to 
say he gets a sum of money that rarely if ever repays him for the 
expense and trouble he has bzen compe.led to endure. If he 1s only 
threatened with removal by railway, as far as I can ascertain he 
receives nothing whatever. Now a friend of mine has three or four 
times within the last two years been served with notices from 
projected railways. It is true all these schemes have come to 
naught, but my friend has been well-nigh wo:ried cut of his life 
notwithstanding. He has had the peace of his home dist rbed by 
the prospect of his havinz to break it up, he has had to go about 
looking at likely houses in case of his being turned out, he has had 
to troublz himself with all sorts of new arrangements, and he receives 
no compensation. He certainly deserves to receive a very large 
sum for frivolous disturbance of equanimity, mental worry, and 
unnecessary interference with private plans. I heard of a man who, 
in consequence of his house being threatened by the railway, got 
married, and the affair turned out so badly that he is now longing 
for a divorce. After all the railway was never made, and it seems 
to me that he has substantial grounds for an action for heavy 
damages against the railway company. TI own I should like to see 
a case of this kind tried. 


A Memorial to the 
Hate Gmpress ot 
Aastria 
Cap: MartTIN, near Mentone, 

was for four consecutive years 


(1:94 to 1897) the favourite winter 
resort of the late Empress of 


Austria, Queen of Hungary, so- 


uragically assassinated at Geneva 
in the Jast summer. The Empress 
used 10 occupy the west wing of 
the Cap Martin Hotel, and the 
Emperor Francis Joseph never 


failed to.come and spend a few a 


weeks with his consort during the 
spring months of the season. Tre 
Empress’s beautiful yacht AZramar 
was always anchored in the eastern 
bay between the Cap and Mentone. 
At Cap. Martin the Empress 
Eugénie was the late Empress’s 
close neighbour, and both grazdes 
dames used to -be seen together 
almost daily, with also the Duchess 
of Parma. . After the tragic event 
the idea at once arose of ‘a com- 
memorative monument to be 
erected: by public subscription. 
This ‘monument has now . been 


placed in a beautiful position be- } 


tween the blue sea and the hotel 
garden. It was designed and 
erected by the architect, M. G.- 


THE MEMORIA 
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THROUGH THE NINETEENTH CENTURY-IL. 


By VHE VERY REVEREND F. W. FARRAR, D.D., 


EVEN so cursory a glance at the ‘Primates of all England during 
this century as can alone be given in this brief paper, will serve 
tu show how great is the advance which the Church of England 


THE MOST REV, JOHN MOORE, 0.D. 
1783--1805 


has made in the energy and devotion with which she endeavours to 
discharge her sacred duties. We are at the present time passing 
through ‘a crisis ;” and by acrisis is meant ‘a decisive moment ; 
the point at which a disease kills, or changes for the better ;” or ‘a 
point of time at which any affair comes to the height.” An 
eminent statesman is reported to have said that ‘*the Church 
of England has of late passed through a crisis about once in 
every twenty-five years,” That the questions which are now 
agitating the minds of all who care for religion are questions of 
serious import I do not for a moment deny, nor that they require 
consummate wisdom to deal with them in the best manner. The 
veh :ment discussions which have found their way into the newspapers 
for the last six months, and the widespread movements to which 
those discussions have led, cannot but have a decisive effect on the 
future of our Church and nation. But, as we survey the fortunes 
of religious life in England during this century, and see that, in 


spite of the serious struggles through which we have passed, there | 
has been, in many respects, a vast improvement in our moral and 


religious ideals, we may take courage and press onward, believing 
that the light “from heaven still shines upon us, and that ‘*God 
shows all things in the slow history of their ripening.” 


ARCHBISHOP MOORE 


During this century there have been eight occupants of the chair 


of St. Augustine. Inthe year 1800 John Moore was Archbishop 
of Canterbury. He was born in 1730. He became a Prebendary 
of Durham at thirty; Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, at thirty- 
three ; and Dean of Canterbury at forty-one. Four years later he 


THE MOST REV. W.LLIAM HOWLEY, D.D. 


1B28-—1848 
Pait.ted by Owen. Engraved by H. Robinson 


was consecrated Bishop of Bangor, and on the death of Archbishop 
Cornwallis in 1783 was promoted to the Primacy. He was a hand- 
some man of very ordinary ability, and owed his rapid promotion to 
the Duke of Marlborough, in whose house he had been a tutor, 
He lived in an age when pluralities and nepotism were specially 
rampant. In his days, and indeed for centuries earlier, no clergy- 
man’s conscience had been in the slightest degree troubled by 


The Hrebbisbops of Canterbury 
F.R.S., DEAN 


holding four or five pieces of preferment at the same time, to the 
real duties of which he could not possibly attend. Forinstance, among 
Dr. Moore’s predecessors as Deans of Canterbury was Dr. Sydall, 
Bishop of Gloucester, who held the deanery with his bishopric ; and 
among his successors was Dr. Bagot, who, even as far down as 
1845, held the Premier Deanery of England with the Bishopric ot 
Oxford. Dr. Moore was not 2 man of any distinction, either as 
a preacher, or thinker, or administrator ; but memorable events 
marked the yeriod of his Primacy. Foremost among these was 
the consecration of Bishop Seabury, on November 14, 1784, to be 
the first:Bishop of the American Church. He was not consecrated 
by Archbishop Moore, nor at Lambeth, but by Scotch Bishops at 
Aberdeen. In 1787, however, Bishop. White, of Pennsylvania, 
and Bishop Provost, of New York, were consecrated at Lambeth, 
as well as the first of our Colonial Bishops, Bishop Inglis, of Nova 
Scotia. It must be put down to the Archbishop’s credit that he 
warmly advocated Sunday Schools, which had been originated by 
Robert Raikes, the Gloucester printer, in 1781; but, ‘with provok- 
ing caution,” he refused the request of Wilberforce to become a 
President of the new Church Missionary Society in 1799. He took 
some small and dignified part in philanthropic movements, but ‘‘ his 
Archiepiscopate,” says Mr. Abbey,* ‘* was far from being a notable 
one.” Its characteristics mainly savoured of the eighteenth century, 
though there was some small evidence of a breath of life beginning 
to stir among the dry bones. . 


ARCHBISHOP SUTTON 


In the year 1805 Charles Manners Sutton, a grandson of the 
third Duke of Rutland, ascended the Archiepiscopal throne. In 
those days any member of a noble family who took holy orders was 
sure of early promotion, and by the time that he was thirty Dr. 
Manners Sutton was the holder of two family livings. At thirty-six 
he became Dean of Peterborough ; at thirty-seven Bishop of Norwich ; 
and at forty he was allowed to add to his Bishopric the Deanery of 
Windsor. He became a great favourite of George III. ; and there 
is a story that, one day, when he was entertaining some friends at 
dinner, the butler came in to say that a gentleman particularly 
wanted to see him. Ie went out from the dinner party to find 
King George ILI. waiting in the hall, who immediately addressed 
him as ** Your Grace.” The Dean, demurred to the title; but the 
King said, ‘‘I have just heard the news of the death of Archbishop 
Moore, and I have at once come here to nominate you to the 
vacant Archbishopric, because I know that, to-morrow morning, 
my Ministers will come and want me to appoint someone else. I 
shall now be able to tell them that I have already promised the post 
to you.” Pitt had, in fact, intended to nominate his old tutor, 
Bishop Tomline of Lincoln, but the little manoeuvre of the King 
prevented it. Manners Sutton was an amiable and conciliatory 
man, and kept up to the full the almost regal magnificence of which 
the example had been set by Laud, and continued by most of his 
successors. During his Primacy Addington—which has just been 
sold at the suggestion of Archbishop Temple-—was purchased as a 
country house for the occupants of the See. The Archbishop was 
a High Churchman, He took a creditable part in promoting the 


‘interests of the S.P.C.K. He published nothing except two ordi- 


nary forgotten sermons. He died on July.21, 1828, and was buried 
at Addington. Many anecdotes are told which illustrate how very 
different was the ideal of Primates in those days from that at which 
their successors aim. It is said that once, when he was asked to 
preach on some special occasion, the answer sent by his secretary 
was that ‘the Archbishop only preached one ‘sermon in the year, 
and that was enzaged.” On another occasion a well-known 
Churchman had taken off his hat when the Archbishop’s carriage 
passed. ‘* What are you doing?” asked his companions. «It is 
only the coachman,” ‘I know” was the answer, ‘but he writes 
all the sermons !” Jcetzex ad’esprit must not be taken too seriously, but 
they may serve as ‘illustrations, just as the smallest straw on the 
surface may suffice to indicate the current of a stream. 


ARCHBISHOP HOWLEY. 


Manners Sutton was succeeded by William Howley, who was 
born in 1765. He was educated at Winchesier and Oxford, and 
was chosen Regius Professor of Divinity in 1809. In 1813 he 
became Bishop of London, and in 1828 he was nominated the 
eighty-eighth Archbishop of Canterbury by the Duke of Wellington. 
He was a strong opponent of the Keform Bill of 1832, as also of 
the Irish Church Temporalities Bill, and the Jewish Civil Disabili- 
ties Relief Bill. As one way of meeting the outcry against the swollen 
‘wealth of the Church, he supported the foundation of the Ecclesi- 
astical Commission. He crowned William IV. on June 26, 1830; 
and in 1837, two hours after midnight, accompanied by the Lord 
Chamberlain (the Marquis of Conyngham), he started to convey to 
Queen Victoria at Kensington Palace the news of her accession to 
the Throne. He crowned the Queen on June 28, 1838, and 
married her to Prince Albert in February, 1840. . He witnessed the 
rise of the Oxford or Tractarian movement, and to.a great extent 
sympathised with it, though he took no overt steps in its favour. 
Owing to the general demand for Church Reform, the useful and 
important Acis for the abolishing of pluralities and non-residence, 
and for the Church Discipline Act, were passed—in both of which 
he concurred. [Ee promoted the Colonial Bishoprics Fund, 
and the Colonial Bishops, who were only ten in number in 
1840, have now risen to the number of a hundred. He 
also helped to found the Bishopric of Jerusalem. The Bishop 
was to be nominated alternately by the Sovereigns of Prussia 
and of England. Dr. Newman protested against the measure 
as an interference with the jurisdiction of the Patriarchs of 
the Eastern Church; and he says ‘it was one of the blows which 
broke me.” The close of Dr. Howley’s life was troubled by two 
controversies—the ‘* Hampden Controversy” (1847) and the ‘ Gor- 
ham Controversy” (1847), He was the last Archbishop who enjoyed 
the old princely revenues and maintained the ancient state. This 
work was practical and administrative, and he did something in 
support of religious education. He wrote nothing buta few charges 
and sermons of little or no importance. 

One of his visits to Canterbury was marked by curious cirsum- 
stances, At that time the Bishops were intensely hated by the mass 
of the people, because, with scarcely an exception, they had 
exercised the whole weight of their influence against the passing 
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of the Reform Bill. During the height of their unpo,.. 
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Archbishop, in 1831, came down to his Metropoli: oh the 
perform some ecclesiastical duty. He was invited to... i 

“at the 


THE MOST REV. CHARLES MANNERS SUTTON 
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Guildhall, but, when his carriage reached the door it was surrounded 
by a raging mob, who had been hooting their eminent visitor all 
along the street. A rush was made for the carriage, and it was the 
obvious intention of the mob to drag out the Archbishop and malireat 
him. One ortwo Kentish gentlemen rallied to his defe: ce, prevented 
the mob from forcing open the carriage door, and told the coachmau 
to drive on, asit was clearly impossible for the Archbishop to get into 
the Guildhall with safety. The coachman whipped his horses and 
drove into Mercery Lane, intending to reach the Deanery, at which 
every Archbishop since the Reformation has been received, because 
the old Palace was burnt down in the cays of Cranmer. The mob 
ran beside the carriage, pelting it with mud and stones, and flinging 
dead cats into it and spitting on the Primate’s robes. As often as 
a dead cat came in, the chaplain threw it out.‘ Don't throw them 
out any more,” said the Archbishop, with undisturbed equanimity. 
‘« Let them lie where they are ; they will only throw them inagain !” 
How the scene would have ended wecannot tellhadnot thecoachman, 
by mistake, taken a wrong turn, and thus thwarted the calculations 
of the mob. As soon as he entered the Precincts of the 
Cathedral the gates were closed ; but next morning the Archbishop 
could not even go in person to thank thegentleman who had protected 
his life, as it would not have been safe for him to be seen in the 
streets; the Dean, Dr. Bagot, had to goin his place. The excitement 
calmed down after the Reform Bill passed, ard on his rext visit 
to Canterbury the Primate was received with respect. -\u efhgy 


was erected to him on the north side of the choir after his « sath, in 
alter 
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dining at Lambeth on one of the grand days which oe con 
usual, said of him, ‘Ile is rightly surrounded i aed Hy 
with all the pomp and grandeur of his high office, but wip 1 se 
children when they came out of the burning, fiery furnace, ae 
of fire has not passed upon him, for, asa man, he is still hus 
and lowiy-minded.” 


April 25, 1899 


ARCHBISHOP SUMNER 


He was succeeded by John Bird Sumner, who was then sixty- 
eight. He had been educated at Eton and King’s College, 
Cambridge. In 1802 be became an Assistant Master at Eton, and, 
in 1815, attracted attention by two books on ‘* Apostolic Preaching” 
and ‘*The Records of Creation.” In 1818 he was appointed 
Rector of Mapledurham, and soon afterwards he published his 
‘ Evidences of Christianity” and ‘‘Sermons on Christian Faith 
and Character.” After becoming Canon of Durham, he was 
nominated to the Bishopric of Chester by the Duke of Wellington 
in 1828, as a successor to Bishop Blomfield. At Chester he 
laboured well for twenty years, and inspired some life into the work 


he 
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of aChurch of which the lixity and worldliness had naturally 
accelerated the wide spread of Methodism. Ie was an Evangelical, 
and was the first to condemn the Oxford Tracts. He described 
the Tractarian movement as ‘‘ the work of Satan,” and spoke with 
unwonted vehemence against the High Churchmen, whom he 
described as ‘*‘undermining the foundations of the Protestant 
Church,” and ‘‘traducing the Reformation though they sat in the 
Reformers’ seats.” He acquiesced in the reversal of the Gorham 
Judgment by the Privy Council, and declared that Mr. Gorham’s 
views were ‘not contrary or repugnant to the declared doctrine of 
the Church of England.” This statement drew upon him the 
burning wrath, and almost excommunication, of Bishop Philpotts 
of Exeter, which he endured with his usual saintly calm. Te was 
at first opposed to the revival of Convocation, though he after- 
wards acquiesced in it, In 1851 he denounced the new phase of 
Roman Episcopacy in England, and was in later years much 
troubled by the Ritual controversy in the St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, 
case. He lived to witness the heated discussions which followed 
the publication of ‘Essays and Reviews” in 1860. 

He died on September 6, 1862, at the age of eighty-two. He 
had retained his vigour till the last, worked his diocese admirably, 
and, abandoning the state and splendour of his predecessors, used to 
travel about in the greatest simplicity with a single servant. In 
spite of the opposit'on aroused by his Evangelical opinions, he was 
universally beloved and honoured for the devotion and saintliness 
which he had displayed through life. His conception of what an 
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Archbishop should be showed a marked advance beyond the serene 
and inactive worldliness of many who had preceded him. 


ARCHBISHOP LONGLEY 


. He was succeeded, by Charles Thomas Longley, who was then 
sixty-tive, Born in 1794, he had been educated at Westminster and 
Christ Church, and after being Incumbent of Cowley and - West 
Tytherley, became Head Master of Harrow in 1829. His Head 
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Mastership, which was far from successful, continued till 1835, when 
he-was appointed to the new Bishopric of Ripon. For twenty years 
he laboured assiduously and successfully, and was then made Bishop 
of Durham, from which See he was removed in four years to the 
Archbishopric of York, and two years later to the Archbishopric of 
Canterbury, The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, in 
1863, reversed the sentence by which the Dean of Arches had 
; suspended Dr. Rowland Williams and Mr. Wilson for their con- 
tributions to “Essays and Reviews;” but from this decision 
Archbishop Longley dissented. In the next year he gave a 
casting vote in favour of Bishop Wilberforce’s motion in Convoca- 
tion to appoint a committee to inquire into and report on that 
volume. He showed equal vehemence, and a want of insight due to 


y inadequate knowledge, in his uncompromising hostility to Bishop 


Colenso, In February, 1867, he issued his invitation to all the 
Bishops in communion with the Church of England to meet at the 
first Lambeth Conference; but he did-not show himself strong 
enough to suppress the discussion on Bishop Colenso, though it had 
been distinctly understood by some of the ablest bishops—such as 
Bishop Thirlwall of St. David’s—that the subject should sof be 
introduced. In 1867 he contributed to the rejection of Lord 
Shaftesbury’s «* Clerical Vestments Bill.” He died on October 27, 
1868. : He cannot be regarded as, in any sense, a remarkable 
Archbishop, though he was a good man. He was. supposed to be 
Papen but he showed no progressiveness or insight into the 
uture. 
Divorce Bill; Lord Ebury’s motion for the Revision of the Prayer 
Book ; and the motions for modifying the Act of Uniformity, and 
the Burial Service... Personally respected and beloved he cannot 
’ be compared for eminence with his su:cessors, 


ARCHBISHOP TAIT 


His successor, Archibald Campbell Tait, was the only Scotchman 
who has risen to the Primatial chair. After a childhood full of 
trials he went to Oxford and became a Fellow of Balliol, In 
1841 he was the chief mover in the strong protest against Tract XC., 
which was signed by four Balliol tutors. It led. to the suppression 
of the Tracts, and had many memorable ulteriorconsequences. In 1842 
he became Head Master of Rugby. After a very severe illness he 
accepted the Deanery of Carlisle in 1849. He made an active and 
admirable Dean, and also served on the Oxford University Com- 
mission. In 1836 he lost five of his daughters by scarlet fever, and 
shortly after this crushing calamity he was appointed Bishop of 
London. He made one of the most forcible and exemplary Bishops 
who had. ever ruled the See, and his Primary Charge hada decisive 
effect in checking the dangerous growth of ‘‘ auricular confession.” 
He also showed the utmost courage and foresight in dealing with 
the ‘‘ Essays and Reviews” and the Colenso controversies, and won 
universal admiration by the zeal and energy with which he 
endeavoured to advance religion among the poor by open-air 
services, in which he himself took part. He had much to do with 
promoting the great evening services at Westminster Abbey and 
St. Paul’s, which retain their popularity and usefulness to this day. 
Struck by the alarming increase in the size. of London, the rapid 
growth of population, and the dreadful depths of spiritual destitution 
in many of the parishes, he inaugurated ‘‘ The Bishop of London’s 
Fund,” which has rendered inestimable services to the Metropolis. 
During ‘the cholera epidemic of 1866 he gave up his summer 
holiday, and fearlessly visited the hospitals with Mrs. Tait, bringing 
ona serious illness, which could not, however—in spite of the 
remonstrances of his doctors—induce him to put some limit on 
his laborious occupations. 

_ In 1868 he bought a small seaside residence—Stonehouse, near 
Broadstairs.. A Canon who was Vicar in the neighbouring parish, 
told me that he had once been requested to help the Archbishop 
in his correspondence, and he found it such a colossal burden, that 
be wondered how the Archbishop could possibly endure it. But 
Dr. Tait took all that came with exquisite and unbroken equanimity. 
His kindly, unflagging cheerfulness was illustrated by the way 
in which he dealt with the many idiotic letters—full of the serene 
infallibility ‘of opinionated ignorance—which constantly reached 
him. He used to hand such letters to his Chaplain, with’ the 
smiling remark—* Tell him he is an ass—but say so kindly !” 

He was appointed Archbishop by Mr. Disraeli in November, 
1868, and one of the first questions which came before him was the 
Irish C..urch Bill. He disliked the Bill, but feeling himself bound 
to accept it, did his utmost to secure the most favourable terms for 
the Irish Church. - His labours brought on another serious illness 
in 1869, and he wished to resign the Primacy, but the Queen begged 
him not to do so. In order to lighten his toils, his Archdeacon, 
Dr. Parry, was created Suffragan Bishop of Dover. This new 

office had become an actual necessity for the due performance of the 
increased and increasing labours which owed their main origin to 
him. 3 

Dr. Tait incurred a storm of furious unpopularity from 
the High Church party by his share in the ‘Public Worship 
Regulation Act” of 1874; but time may serve to show the wisdom 
of his efforts in that direction. But he was altogether superior to 
the unscrupulous and malignant meanness of party spirit. , His views 
were distinctly Evangelical and Broad Church, but his was one 
of those large minds which rise above the malarious swamps of mere 
vulgar partisanship. He was a great statesman on the Episcopal 
Bench, as well asan indefatigable Christian worker. The late Duke 
of Albany pronounced an admirably just eulogy upon him when he 
said that ** English history, which recalls so many heroes of duty, 
can scarcely point to a purer instance of the singlemindedness which 
forgets self in great public objects, or of the conscientiousness which 
makes a man refuse, uider any. pressure of templation, to do less than 
has utmost or to be less than his best.” 


ARCHBISHOP BENSON 
e whom he greatly loved, and one 
+f choice had rested with him, he would have selected for his 
ae ee White Benson. : Dr. Benson had been educated 
where he .was one of the most remarkable trio of 
were ever companions at an English school—his 
ds being Joseph Barber Lightfoot, ele 
i f Durham, whose commentaries on St. Paul's Epistles an 
ee Frcoloten! wuitings conferred inestimable services on the whole 
Church; and Brooke Foss Westcott, the present Bishop of Durham, 
zertainly the deepest and the most learned of our living theologians. 
Dr “Benson belonged to a. middle-class family, and entered Trinity 
College as a Sizar. In 1852 he took his degree as eighth in the 


First Class of the Classical Tripos—a place which did not represent 


his brilliant rim 
‘nancellor’s medal by some ©) 
of Crck and Latin verse which Cambri 
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f the finest. and most felicitous pieces 
dze has produced. In due 


He opposed the Oxford University Reform Bill; the - 


knowledge; but he afterwards gained the 
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time he becam2 a Fellow of Trinity College. From 1853 to 1859 
he was an assistant master at Kugby, under Dr. Goulbourn. From 
1859 to 1872 he was the first Master of Wellington College, n 
which the Prince Consort took the deepest interest. Dr. 
Benson organised and taught with brilliant success, winning 
the deep affection of his pupils. In 1872 he accepted from 
Bishop Wordsworth the post of Canon and Chancellor of 
Lincoln Cathedral, and left a p:rmanently valuable mark on all 
the Cathedral institutions. In 1876 he was appointed the first 
Fishop of Truro ; brought about the restoration and enlargement of 
Truro Cathedral ; and put in admirable order all the institutions of 
his new diocese. In 1882 he was nominated to the Primacy, and 
not only won for himself respect by his firmness and knowledge, 
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and popularity by the genial charm and brightness of his manner, 
but also a strong affection among all schools of the clergy and all 
classes of the community. He managed the case of the Bishop of 
Lincoln with perfect conciliatoriness, yet with decisive firmness, and 
laid down comprehensive rules and principles which would have 
been most valuable had they not been setat defiance. He promoted 
the formation of the House of Laymen; took the warmest interestin 
the Assyrian Mission; and promoted the building of the Church 
House. He never spared himself labour, and his reception of the 
Lambeth Conference was so cordial and hospitable as to earn the 
gratitude of all his Episcopal visitors. The last main event of his 
life was his visit to Ireland. He was welcomed with genuine Irish 
enthusiasm, and won all suffrages in his favour. The stormy 
voyage to Dubin disturbed the action ofa weak heart, and the 
mischief was enhanced by the return journey. He died suddenly at 
Hawarden, in the Church, while he was worshipping in Mr. 
Gladstone’s pew, during morning Service. His ‘unexpected death 
sent a shock ofsorrow throughout the whole of the United Kingdom, 
and was indeed lamented by the entire English-speaking race. ’ His 
funeral was attended by the Duke of York, as the representative of 
the Queen; by the Archbishops of York and Armagh ;_ by re- 
presentatives of the Emperor of Germany and other royal personages; 
and by the great majority of the members of the English Episcopate. 
But had the Archbishop been able to choose for himself he could 
not have chosen any scene or circumstances for the solemn moment 
of death more beautiful or acceptable than those in which he died. 


THE MOST REV. FREDERICK TEMPLE 


Elected 1895 
From a Photograph by Russell and Sons 


He might also have felt, with deepest gratitude to God, that he had 
been enabled to do his responsible work nobly and wisely and 
he would have agreed with his dear friend, Bishop Lightfoot, who, 
in 1889, two months before his own death, had written ‘« What, after 
all, is the individual life in the history of the Church? Men may 
come, and men maygo. , but the broad, mighty, rolling stream of 
the Church itself—the cleansing, purifying, fertilising tide of the 
. Kiver of God—fiows on for ever and ever.” 
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ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE 


The present T'rimate, Dr. Fredarick Tenyle, was lorn on 
November 30, 1821; was ecrcated at Tiverton School ; became a 
scholar of Balliol, and took a Double First Class in 1&42. After 
some years as Fel‘ow and Tutor at Balliol, he kecame Principal of 
Kneller Hali—then a Training Collegc—in 1848. On resigning 
this post, in 1855, he became an Inspector of Schools, and in 1858 
was elected Head Master of Rugby. Ie supported the measure for 
the Disestakl’shment of the Iiish*Church in 1868, ard in 1&€9 
became Bishop of Exeter, in spite of the wild clerical oy position 
most needlessly and ungenerously raised against him for having 
contributed an essay to the * Essays and Reviews.” For nearly 
sixteen years he toiled with indefatigable and ever-cheerful self- 
sacrifice in his huge diocese, which in those days required the 
incessant fatigue of long journeys, 
not yet been separated from it. He never troubled himself about 
the virulent attacks of his encmies, but went on in the path of 
duty. No Bishop ever worked harder, and when, after sixteen 
years, he was appointed to the See of London, all criticism had 
been silenced, and all opposition had disapy eared. After years of 
fresh work even more overwhelming, in his endeavouring tc meet 
the needsof the vast diocese of London, Dr. Temple, at the age of 
seventy-four, was appointed Archbishop in the year 196. The days. 


This immense building wil form one of the principal features of 
Iris entirely devoted to eiectr.city, and here will be 
‘ is in two distinct Tarts. 
height, forms the fagale of the Palace of Klectricity, and is a sort of screen across the whole width of the 
Chama de Mars, concea'ing entirely from view the.old Galerie des Machines. 
bearing a torch emerging from a crystal star, o2 a chariot d.awn by two griffins, This fagade is const uct.d of 
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Paris next year. 
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Behind this facade are the 


of dignified ease and palatial splendour for the Primate ofall Fngland 
Lave long ceased; but few have ever faced niore manfully the 
ceaseless toil of his high pesition than the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury. He hardly knows what leisure is. His correspond- 
ence is necessarily enormous. Every day in the weck is taken up 
with political, religious, educational, or philanthropic engagements, 
which often involve a heavy weight of responsibility. He is in 
demand all over England, and complies at once with every claim, 
however toilsome, which it is possible for him tomeet. Addingtcn 
has been sold, and at this moment a residence on the site of the 
ancient Archiepiscopal Palace is being Luilt for the Archbishops at 
Canteibury. Dr. Temple is devoted to his Cathedral, and at 
Canterbury, as throughout his diocese, he is universally respected 
and beloved. His lot has fallen cn times .of grave anxiety for ‘he 
Church of Fngland, Lut amid the outcries of party excitement he 
bas maintained his perfect calm, and has done his utmost, by wise 
comprehensiveness and generous forbearance, to do justice to the 
clergy of every school. Ifno evil results follow from the present 
crisis this will be greatly due to his strength of will, clearness of 
judgment, and unswerving magnanimity of character. He is far 
younger than his years—since old age is a very relative term. 
We may therefore hope that His Grace may still serve the Church for 
some time to come, and may steer her vessel safely amid the rocks 
and storms. One thing is certain—his strenccus earncstness in the 
cause of d.ep and manly religion, of national education, and his 
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ceaselessandself-sacrificing activity inthecauseo! Temperance Reform 
will be remembered with gratitude for centuries to"ceme.” “Nobly has 
he lived up to the words of Archbishop Tait, which he quoted at 
the Public Luncheon in Cante: bury on the day of his enthronement 
(January &, 1897)— Finaicamus nobis Apostolorunt not honores 
sed labores. No more decisive proof of the advance of the Church 
of England, in the zealous devotion to every form of philanthropy 
and religious duty, could be {urnished than the very striking contrast 
between the condition of things throughout the country im the 
days of Archbishops Moore and Manners Sutton, and those in the 
days of Archbishops Tait, Benson, and Temple. Within living 
memory the Archbishops of York used to hold only ove confirmation 
a year; now every Bishop has many scores of confirmations. | The 
sight of a Bishop used to be almost unknown in the majority of 
the parishes of his Diocese. ° Now he visits them all in turn. 
Children, and even the boys at our great schools, used to have a 
most cursory and insufficient preparation for confirmalion—so 
perfunctory and inadequate that it could hardly be calleda 
preparation at all: in these days the preparation is most careful, and 
most solemn; it occupies many previous weeks and o!ten leavesa deep 
impression for life upon the character. If any one desires to know 


what religious worship was like in the earlier years of the century, 

and what it continued to be in the country till quite recent times, 

let him read Charles Kingsley’s,description of a service at St. Paul’s 
# 7 
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Cathedral in «« Yeast,” and George I liot’s of a village service jn‘ 


«Mr, Gilfil’s Love Story.” Churches were then frequently in the 
last stage of miserable dilapidation. Now, throughout all England, 
even in the remotest villages, they have been restored at the ccst 
of hundreds of thousands of pounds. The religious requirements ot 


hugely overgrown parishes in all our great cities, were neglected ; 


with shameful supineness. Now the clergy—not, as is often falsely 
represented, of ove school only, but of ad/ schools alike—are working, 
as themselves poor men among the poor, throughout the length 
and Lreadth of the land, We are in the midst of many and 
most serious difficulties. The clergy are sinking deeper and 
deeper into poverty. The work which still requires to 
be ‘dbne is almost overwhelmingly heavy. Woe be unto 
us, fgven for a year we are content to rest upen our oars, or relax 
the effets which, noble as they are, still remain inadeqrate for the 
utgenféeeds of religion and morality, Yet most surely there is 
much for which we may thank God, and take courage. Let any- 
one take Massey's “History of England from 1745-1802,” and 
contrast the state of things then and row! It is, says Canon 
Abbey,.(a dark picture of vice, brutality, and irreligion, rampant 
throughout the country from tke higl.est to the lowest. Venal 
politics, a dissolute stage, shameful laxity of morals, drunkenness a 
fashion, profane swearing a gencral habit, ‘Custom-house oatks’ 
and such other perjury a by-word and a jest, duelling an established 
usage of society, T}burn horrois, roads garnished with giLbets, 


f : » Hare the d ffacext apparatus ail macair 
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will use some 400 gallons of wees per second, ig 
als grou will be at least thirt st high. 2 2 of it ici 
des:gned by M, Hénard, and the Chateau d’Eau by M. Paulo. ea SU aan eee 


>» Yet at the same time, let us rememLer, 
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ruinous gambling, cruel amusements, might all aflord isaterial for a 
very dark estimate of the social condition of the age, Much might 
further be added of a torpid church, of religion assailed with ribaldry 
and contempt, of indolent clergy and time-serving Prelates, o! 
enthusiasm regarded with hatred even by esteemed divines, of 
Wesley and his fellow-workers struggling alone, amid insult and 
obloquy, to revive the power of Christianity amid a godless and 


perverse generation.” 
Now glance at the very moderate estimate of the present state of 


things by the same competent author :— 

‘sIn proportion as virtue is timid,” he says, ‘vice increases in 
effrontery ; and when religion is languid, irreligion becomes 
emboldened. There can be no doubt that, in the present age, 
notwithstanding the evils which swarm in our midst, public senti- 
ment strongly reprobates, and that without any hypocrisy, what a 
century ago passed almost unreproved. We can fairly hope that, 
through the greater efficiency both of the National Church and of 
other religious organisations, religion is distinctly stionger than it 
was, and that gooaness has more powerful aids for asserting ttsel), 


and for retressing evil. e 
We say in the words of our Liturgy :-— 


Let us give thanks unto our Lo:d God. 
It is meet and right so to do! 


125 wil be exaibited, and from herve will start the 
‘Lhe Cndteau d’Bau, or Cascades, 
a centrea strzam of water will fail 
receiving on its way the tribute of faatastic monsters, of 
Thes: cascades 


In the middle will be an allegorical group representing 


that if we would resist 


the tremendous, yet often most insidicus, assaults of evil, or drive 
back the boundaties of the Kingdom of, Darkness, by making our 
country more and more the home of a righteous and God-fearing 
people, no effort can ever be relaxed. ‘In this warfare there is no 
discharge.” ; 


The Crotting Bares at Arce 
TROTTING has now quite a finn footing in France, and although 
many of the tretters betray their nationality, with such names 
Blossom Wilkes, Loie Fuller, Nancy’s Baby, etc., on ihe 
other hand Prodige, La Prarie and others, must feel quite at 
home here in Nice, where a five-day meeting was not long since 
brought to a successful finish with the race for the Medilerrance 
Club Prize, competed for by trotters harnessed in pairs. The se 
quite the feature of the meeting, and extremely long tails were Ont 
cof the features of the trotters. So long were they in one case shat 
they were tied on to the traces with a bit of ribbon to eel 
them cut of harm’s way. Driving jockeys are 4 little te 
about their dress, especially one or two with Italian names. e i 
cut of their boots and Lrecches, and their figures too are most 
unsportsmanlike. 
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Ghina in Transition: 


THE “SPHEVES OF INFLUENCE" PHASE 
PropHEcY is busy with the Chinese Empire, and, for the most 
part, the seers sneak in accents of woe. ‘The present impression 
seems to be that the Empire is doomed to early partition both by 
internal decay and the ‘spheres of influence” policy of the Powers, 
It may be so. When one remembers, however, that more than two 
hundred years ago Baron Blumberg called Turkey “ that body con- 
demned to death which must very speedily turn to a corpse,” one 
may be permitted to doub: the practical value of speculations of this 
kind. Whatever may be in store for China, it is, at any rate, 
certain that she has entercd on a new stage of her political and 
national life, and that this 
stage can only be transi- 
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required for such development. The clauses of the Treaty 
aii these privileges have not been oificialiy publishel in 
rer owing, no doubt, to their being in conflict with the 
ie ith avoured nation” clauses of Chinese Treaties with other 
wers, _They have, however, been puLlished in China, and their 
authenticity is not denied. 
Pr of Germany was immediately followed by Russia, 
nore g ey an opportunity to reach the ice-free Pacific by 
bere oe ya Treaty, dated March 27, 1898, she acquired 
ee ce Arthur and Talienwan for twenty-five years. On 
ee itional agreement was signed, giving Russia priviloges 
in Aianchuria which constituted that province a Russian sphere of 
influence. Under this agreement it was arranged that a branch 


of the Siberian railway should run to Port Arthur and Talienwan, 


tional, The larger portion of 
she Empire has been mapped 
ont by foreign Powers into 
«spheres of influence” which 
will inevitably become their 
respective propgrties should 
the elements ofsdisintegra- 
tion prove intractable. On 
he other hand, the very in- 
creased interest of the 
Powers in China which has 


manifested itself in this ear- 


snarking may prove a revital- 
ising influence, inasmuch as 
by opening up the Empire 
and covering it with railroads 
new sources of prosperity 
and strength and new in- 
centives to political cohesion 
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partition among the Powers, Great Britain had taken the precaution 
to iadicats the regioa in which sh2 was chiefly interestz.. This 
was the basin of the Yanztse Kiang, the great highway. of 
Chinese trade and the outlet for its richest markets. By an 
exchange of Notes in February, 1898, the Tsung-li Yamen pledged 


" itself «never to alienate any territories in the provinces adjoining 


the Yanztse to any other Power, whether under lease, mortgage, 
or any other designation.” Thus a British sphere of influence 
was established over the provinces of Kiangsu, Nganwhei, Kianz- 
si, Hupeh, Hunan, and Suchuan. No exclusive privileges were 
clrimed in this immense region, Great Britain contenting herself 
with the assurance that the freedom of her trade would be secured. 
he next step was taken by France. As soon as it was known 
that Great Britain had applied for a lease of Wei-hai-Wei, the 
French Government made a 
30 similar demand for a coaling 
station at Kwang- Chow- 
Wan, on the mainland 
opposite Hainan, the lease 
to run for ninety - nine 
years. This was granted 
in April. At the same time 
France followed the example 
of the other Towers in 
indicating what she con- 
sidered her sphere of in- 
fluence. In the preceding 
year she had  obtainec 
non -aljenation _assuranccs 


Statute Miles 
7 0 mw sO co oo 


be ome Raulritys open 


with regard to Mainan. 
These were now extended 


to the Chinese provinces 


adjoining Tonking — 


Kwangtung, Kwangsi, 


will become available. 
The aggressive attitude of 


and Yunnan, No economic 


privileges were then re- 


quired, though in 189§ 


the European Powers has 


and 1897 certain preferences 


inken two forms which, 
while not actually running 


in these provinces had 


been promised to France. 


to seizures of territory, are 


These demands were 


well understood to be pre- 


strongly opposed by Great 


liminaries to such seizures, 


Britain owing to her great 


Cne is the acquisition of 


interests in South China, 


certain pieds 4 terre on the 


and when they were con- 


coast on lease; the other is . 


ceded by the Tsung-li 


Yamen the British Minister 


the indication of certain 

provinces as being the 

portions of the Empire in — 
which each Power is par- ; 2 Wasa fees 
ticularly interested. In the © |} 0.” ; FKINGY f T 
latter case the claims have yf 
been manifested by requiring Pijentsin 

of the Chinese Government EN poem 


pledges that the provinces 
so indicated shall not be 
alienated to Powers other 
than the Power demanding 
the pled-c. In some cases 
the sphere of influence has 
been more expressly indi- 
cated by the interested 
Power demanding exclusive 
rights and privileges within 
the region it is desirous of 
car-marking, Although most 
of these demands have 
cropped up during the past 
twelve months, they are not 
without precedent in the 
vatier history of China. 
\lacao was acquired on lease 
vy the Portuguese in 1586, 
and it was not until 1863 
‘lat the port and settlement 
were ceded in sovereignty 
vy the Lusitanian Crown. 
suwhing, on the mainland 
“; posite Hong Kong, was 
ianted to the British on 
ise in 1860, the tenure 
sng transformed into 
“-verelgn possession a year 
va. The earliest instance 
_a sphere of influence 
“cated by a pledge of non- 
‘nation is that of the 
«nd of Chusan and its de- 
" islencies, By the Conven- 
-1 of Bocca Tigris in 1846, 
« Chinese Government 
“aged itself to Great 
“lun not to cede or lease 
¥ portion of the Archi- 
''2g0 or its dependencies 
any other Power. - 
During the past year there has been a veritable scramble 
” these leases and spheres of influence. The movement was 
uted by Germany towards the end of 1897. In retaliation 
‘+ the murder of certain German missionaries in Shantung, a 
“stman force occupied the port of Kiao-Chau, and notified the 
‘nese Government of its intention to hold it as a guarantee of 
‘linese good behaviour. In the following March a treaty was 
~sned between the two Powers, by which Germany acquired a 
*28e of Kiao-Chau Bay for ninety-nine years, and a sphere of 
lluence extending over the whole of the province of Shantung. 
“he sphere of influence was signified by certain economic privileges. 
“ctmany was granted the sole right of railway construction in 
“hantung, cand a preference in all works for the development 
of the province and for the supply of ‘machines ‘and material 
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G THE RELATIVE 
FRANCE, GERMANY, AND JAPAN 


et or 


was instructed to demand 
further compensations. 
Great Britain asked for 
another leasehold and 
another. sphere of influeice. 
The leasehold took the 
form of a considerable ex- 
tension of the Kowlung 
settlement, which was 
granted by a conventioh 
signed on June g. The 
sphere of- influence com- 
prised two of the provinces 
already pledged to France 
Yunnan and Kwangtung 
“—with regard to which 
verbal assurances were given 
by the Tsung-li Yamen. 
France seems to have raisec 
ho objections to these as- 
surances, the reason, no 
“ doubt, being that in Kwang- 
tung the - British interests 
aré far superior to the 
French, while in Yunnan 
the two Powers are already 
pledged to each other to 
seek no privileges in which 
they cannot both partici- 


ff = ghuas 
— Os von 


pate, : 
While these’ transactions 
were in progress Japan 


also took measures to secure 
her interests. She did not 
apply for any leasehold, 
but, owing to the proximity 
of Formosa to the Chinese 
province of Fokien, she de- 
minded and obtained a 
pledge that no portion ot 


that no railway privilege 
Powers in the region traversed by the railway, that no foreign con- 


cessions at all should be granted in a zone north of the new Russian 
leaseholds, and that no fresh ports should be opened to fo eign trade 
in this territory. 
The acquisition b 
Arthur alarmed Great 


y Russia of so important a naval base as Port 
Britain, and it was resolved to seek a com- 

sati ave at the hands of the Chinese Government. 
ge on eoailitgly instructed the British Minister at 
Peking to obtain a lease of Wei-hai-Wei on the same terms as Port 
‘Arthur had been acquired by the Russians. This was granted by 
a Convention signed on July 1, 1898. : Earlier in the year, when 
it was very generally feared that the action of Germany and Russia 


might lead to'the hreak- 


SPHERES OF INFLUENCE BELONGING TO GREAT BRITAIN, RUSSIA, 


s should be given to the subjects of other . 


up of the whole Chinese Empire, and te its” 


Ua? felon Gist that. province should ‘he 

vara alienated. to any nation 

S keang chow’ , 2 i but Japan.” She did not 

At ing-chow pee ee G Phibpd Sun 32 Fleer stLuwiim ask for any economic  pri- 
HALNAN 120 anne aes vileges. 


A further leasehold and 
sphere of influence is now 
under consideration at the 
suit of Italy. That power 
has dzminded the cession on lease of the bay of San-Mun, 
together with non-alicnation assurances covering the province of 
Chekiang. The application has not yet been granted, but it is 
supported by Great Britain, and it is not likely that it will be 


’ withheld if it be vi orously insisted upon. 


The result of this scramble is that of the eighteen provinces 
of China proper—-nineteen if we include Manchuria—thirteen 
have already be:n ear-marked by the European Powers. The 
provinces which in a political sense still remain untouched 
by the “barbarians,” are Kweichow, Honan, Chihli, Shin- 
si, Shensi, and Kansu. In several of these, however im- 
portant industrial concessions have been obtained by foreigners 
notably in Shansi, [lonan, and Chihli, where important coaling ané 
mining concessions have been granted to British capitalists, 
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DRAWN BY FRANK CRAIG FROM A SKETCH BY LEWIS J. MCUNTFORD 


The Cw Land? Military Gazette, published at Allahabad, contains an exciting account of the manner in 
which a plucky woman saved herself and her husband against the attack of a Ghazi, As Captain and Mrs. 
Spence were out driving slowly, they saw a Brahui mounted on a Baluch racing mare coming towards them at 
awalk. As the man approached he drew his sword and made a vicious cut at Captain Spence, who, on 
seeing the naked sword, in:tantly stood up and lashed at the Ghazi with the driving whip, causing the mare 
to swerve and the sword to pass harmlessly by, but uncomfonably close to Captain Spence’s head. .At this instant 
Captain Spence lest his balance and fell under the wheel of the trap. where he lay pitmed down for some time. | 
Seeing her husband in the act of falling, Mrs. Spence seized the whip fiom his band and jumped to the ground. | 


‘AN ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION AT SIBI 


between her husband and the man, and there received the Ghazi's aulack, whip in hand, cutting at him and 


his mare and calling out for help. By making vigorous use of her whip she kept the Ghazi off and drove tim 
"s Cuts 


away. A second charge the Ghazi made was similarly repulsed, except chat on this occasion the Ghazi 
caine more perilously near, and Mrs. Spence was knocked down. By this time Captain Spence had ext 
himself from benea h the wheel of the trap (where he sustained several severe bruises and a cracked rib) 
came to his wife's help, and when the Ghazi made his third rush he was driven off by Captain Spence, wien 
he made off at a gallop, but the pursuit was taken up, and he was wtmately run down and shot 


nd 


| By this time the Ghazi had wheeled on the road and was making another rush. Mrs. Spence instantly stood 
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TO KLONDYKE AND BACK: PANNING FOR GOLD ON THE YUKON RIVER 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, C. E. FRIPP, R.W.S. 


1899 
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“lace aux Alames 


By LADY VIOLET GREVILLE 


IN Miss Jekyll’s charming book on the garden she especially 
warns us against giving way to the temptation to grow monstrox- 
ties, eccentricities, or flowers remarkable chiefly for their size. The 
warning is not unnecessary. Gardeners are but too cager to admire 
a flower because of its dimensions, whereas, asa rule, the greater 
the size, the less the perfection and the odour. We have had 
immense carnations, huge roses, and now an Italian botanist has 
discovered a large violet which measures two inches and a half 
across. The specimen is at present unique, the Queen of Italy and a 
few favoured friends have received presents, but the flower is not 
yet placed on the market. Let us hope it will not be. The violet, 
of all flowers, is not prized for its size, but for its exquisite colour 
and odour as it hides beneath its green leaves. Modesty has hitherto 
been its principal attribute, but who could mention modesty in the 
same breath with a violet the size of a teacup? Let us, at least, 
retain these humlle blossoms as they have become endeared to us 
from childhood, with their crushed petals emitting sweeter odours 
as they die, embalmed in the pages of our favourite books. 


One thing ceriainly we have beiter in England than abroad, and 
that is the system of railway trav II'ng. Recently I was oie of a 
party of penned, heated, and exhausted travellers in the waiting- 
room at Florence, which, already of small dimensicns, was crowded 
to excess with a heterogeneous mass of first and second class 
‘travellers and hot and greasy pozters currying their luggage. Not 
till five minutes after the train was timed for stating was this 
chafing mob fermitted to emerge from a very Black Tole of 
Calcutta, Then ensued a scene of 
indescribable jostling, pushing, 
and scrambling ere the crowd was 
duly placed in the railway 
carriages. I fail to see what 
possible advantage is gained by 
the arrangement beyond the fact 
that it renders travelling a weari- 
some burden. 


Italy is certainly not a beautiful 
country for the roving stranger, 
but it must be a terrible place for 
the overtaxed citizen. To what 
an extent everything is taxed could 
scarcely be believed in England. 
For instance, one may read in the 
paper that the services of a mid- 
wife are required for a Govern- 
ment institution, and applicants 
are requested to come forward. 
The pay is fourteen pounds a year 
(not stupendously magnificent for 
that matter), and each applicant 
must see that she duly receives a 
stamped permission which costs fifty 
centimes. So that, as for a post 
of this sort, perhaps more than a 
hundred women would apply, and 
only one fortunate person receive 
it, the net gain to the Government 
is considerable. No wonder the 
population groan under such a 
system of taxes, which is far more 
oppressive than even in the good 
old Papal days of mismanagement. 


The great interest taken by 
the Prince of Wales in golf during 
the time he was at Cannes will no 
doubt give a fresh impetus to the 
game. It has so many advan- 
tages. It may be played by young 
or old, men or women (though 
a well-known champion once 
declared in my hearing that a woman never could he a first-cl ss 
player), it may be indulged in either in solitude or in companion- 
ship, and it is an outdoor amusement, specially suited for the 
country and wide open health-giving spaces. That time is now far 
remsved when a constitut:onal along a muddy road or up and down 
a terrace formed the only exercise possible to women. They are 
improving daily in all sports ; the mysteri.s of hockey have been 
successfully conquered, they can play bicycle polo, lawn tennis an | 
croquet are as household words, and they can even hold their own 
at cricket. Verily, the women of the future will soon be sighing, 
like Alexander, for new worlds to conquer. 

Dogs have always formed the amusement and delight of idle 
women. In the old tapestries a little dog gambols by the side 
of his draperied mistress as she saunters in her garden; 
in Sir Peter Lely’s canvases we see the woman of fashion, 
pressing her King Charles spanicl to her décollet/é bosom, 
while no Dutch picture of genre, or Hogarth canvas, is cor- 
plete without its doz, generally taking some active part in 
the proceedins. ‘Ihe shepherd’s dog, the pitiful hound, the watch- 
doz, the active terricr were all fondly limned by Sir Edwin 


Landseer, but excepting in the case of the shepherd’s dogs, th y 


were distinctly p.ts, and nothing more. Now women have evolved 


a new phase of the dozg-love, and have started as breeders. 


and breed their own dogs, and they have entered into the busiacss 
heart-and soul. 
toy bulldogs (a very profitable venture), yet anvther, Japanese 
spaniels, and so on, 
attend in s in charge, and can speak as glibly of points, breeding, and 
qualityas any man, At any rate, it appears to bea most interestina 
pursuit. ‘ 


The 
Ladies’ Kennel Club Association has enabl:d women to exhibit 


One lady breeds pugs, another boarhounds, a third 


They have their kennels, their studbook, their 
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Sir George CTrevelyan’s Americ 
Revolution’ 


“Tu author is awarz that an expectation exis‘s, am ng thos 
who have read ‘The Early Uistory of Charles James Fox,’ that 
he would carry on the account of that statesman’s life from the 
point at which he dropped it eighteen years ago,” _ writes Sir 
George Trevelyan in his preface to “ The American Revolution,” bit 
to do this, nnmely, write a political biography of Fox between 1774 
ard 1782, was impossible othe than by telling the story of the 
American Revolution, so inextricably interwoven were the two 
stories, Thus we get the present volume as the continuation of the life 
of one of the two most picturesquely interesting figures in political life 
at the end ofthe last century. The least learned, the least interested 
of the generation know the names of Pitt and Fox, eyen though 
they understand but vaguely anything of the work they did. But 
Sir George Trevelyan’s clearly written, comprehensive, and easily 
read volume not only deepens that interest in the story of an extra- 
ordinarily fascinating and unusually gifted man, but also awakens a 
real living interest in all the details of the great split between the 
parent England and the child America, besides giving most valuable 
pictures taken from contemporary letters of what the Americans 
were at that time, These often awaken a new admiration for our 
American cousins. Here, for instance, is a glimpse written at the 
time by one of the French nobles who brought their swords and 
fortunes to the assistance of America :— 

After misses of woods I came to populous hamlets and towns where every- 
thing betokened th2 perfection of civili ation—schoo's, churches, universities— 
indigence and vulgarity nowhere; abundance, comfort, and urbanity every- 
where, The inhabitants, each and all, exhibited the unassuming and quiet prid2 


of men who see nothing above them except the law, and who are free from the 
vanity, the servility, and the preju:lices of European society. 


And ‘in one of those coteries which were soon to be cities, or 


The Japane.e cruiser 79470 issteaming down the Mecway after having had her bottom painted at Chatham Dockyard, 


the foreground are the Medway {Instructional Viotilla 


EXTREMES MEET: AN EASTERN VISITOR 
DRAWN BY HAR7LD WYLLIE 


villages which already were little towns,” they would alight from 
horseback in a street bright with flowers and foliage, They would 
lift the knocker of shining brass—and behind the door, gay with 
paint which never was allowed to Jose its gloss, they were sure to 
meet with a hospitality that knew no respect of persons.” Yet 
more interesting to us who are living through now the effect of the 
beginnings in America of the alteration in the position of women, 
is the picture also by a French nobleman and a soldier, De Segas, 
of the women there at that time. 

He astonished a i vy his de-czipti : 
where what pass‘d s rae os iene bes epee ann sareuntoe 
where women of station rode, drove, and walked unattended both in town and 
country ; where girls of sixteen trusted themselves to the escort of a guest who 


yesterday had been a stranger, and talked to him as fi i 
had been a cousin or a brother, sa i il 


Let the effete East acknowledge that from the strong, healthy, 
vigorous blood of the new young West comes the greatest change 
the world has yet seen, the greater freedom, the emancipation, the 
development ofwoman. To return to Fox, who for the vanes 
has slipped into the background, says Sir George, a biographer 
who wishes to do his best by Charles Fox, will recount his career 
without disguise or palliation. «He thought so clearly, spoke so 
forcibly, and acted so fearlessly, that what is good in him does 
not need to be set off by favourable circumstances, and what was 
wrong could not be concealed by reticence, or mended by excuses 
which he himself would have scorned to give.” To quote that 
extract is to show the value of Sir George as a biographer, and at 
the same time to reveal to the reader the key to the character of 
Fox. There is another excellent glimpse in the following descrip- 
tion of Fox’s letters to his friend and cousin, F itzpatrick :— E 

“His early vices and follies, and in after days the frequent 
excesses of his public spirit and the occasional perversity of his 
political conduct, are all told with the Joyous unconscionable frankness 
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ot on who never knew what it was to be ashamed of Dat 
which at the time he was engaged in. For when Charles Ne 
became ashamed of anything he left off doing it.” Someth:. 
the differeace- between the eighteen:h century and the nin... 

lies in that summing up. The book from first to last is. ; 
deepest interest, and Sir George Trevelyan commands the er, 
of all for picturing so ably one of the most notable of ee 
men, and making so clear the reasons of one of the most im:. ; ok 
events in their country’s history. (‘The American Rev- . 


Part I. 1765-1776.” By Sir George O:to Trevelyan. Lon... ¥; 
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An Artistic Causeri: 
By M. H. SPIELMANN 


THE FORTHCOMING ROYAL ACAL; :} V 
EXIMIBITION 
Tue season for abuse of the Royal Acatemy has na. 


menced. The story is going round how last year, after tw., 
most distinguished landscape-painters in France had been : 


tinently rejected, M. René Lalique, the most eminent des nd 
artificer of ofje/s dart, sent in a masterpiece which r a 
similar fate ; indeed, he is reported to have said, “The lis. re 
zemed not cven to have been opened.” Accordingly, wie he 
was invited this year to contribute he replied that he would « » oa 
Academy—well, never mind, If this be true, it simply shes - ut 
those who repeat the story are not aware that in that case Ml be 
Lalique had no one but himself to blame; for the Medean 1. of 
the Academy, as of all other great exhibitions, is that ro wink ean 
be received that is not sent unpacked, for reasons that are per: “ily 
obvious. ; 


Judged from present indications, 
the foithcom ng exhibition of the 
Royal Academy will not rise to 
the level of last year’s disy lay. So 
many of the leading artists have 
failedtocompletetheirchie pictures 
in time—such as Mr. Waterhouse, 
Mr. Frank Dicksee, Mr. Marcus 
Stone, Mr. Abbey, and several 
more—while those who are sending 
are, In many cases, contenting 
themselves with m'nor efforts, that 
a striking collection is hardly pos- 
sible. Some of the younger men 
have remarkable pictures, itis true; 
but as a body they are ill-prepared 
to bear the brunt of the show, 
No doubt, the total number of 
pictur s sent in has not leen 
less than in former years, but the 
quality has been dispiritingly 
inferior. Yet the Academy rule 
of numbers has not been re- 
formed, and while we fird that 
the French (old) Salon hangs 
about two in five of the works 
submitted, the English institution 
cannot accommodate more than 
about one in eight or ten. 

Trere is, perhaps, no section 
of painting more difficu’t and 
harassing than that which is 
known as “official” painting, and 
no “official” painting is more ex- 
acting for the artist than the pro- 
duction of the picture that m=: be 
at once a documentary recor! und 
a work of art. Such wores 2te 
those which represent upon co1.vas 
the more important inchdes’< in 
the life history of a Soverciy: 7 of 
anation. The Queen has co::.78is- 
sioned many such, ana on the whole has been fortunate }. eb- 
taining works that serve their purpose and do not offend th. «ye. 
But it is impossible to state that distinguished artists who have ox: 
pended their talent in this difficult line have succeeded in to. --28 
their high-water mark of achievement. Hitherto one of (). °t¥ 
best, from the point of view of artistic effect, is the 188; °° 
picture of the interior of St. Paul’s, painted by Mr. Lockhar. 3 
more difficult task was that which was set to Mr. John Charltss ©. 
he was commissioned to paint for Her Majesty the scene d 
Paul’s Churchyard at the moment when the Nationa: Anthes: +45 
sung, and the Archiepiscopal benediction was given « 
Cathedral steps, while the noble and princely escort formed i: + 
the carriages taking up their places in the roadway, and th: .. 
body of Indian cavalry escort wheeled round. 


The torpedo boat destroyers in 


Such a scene, in the heat and shimmering sunlight, wi - 
glittering crowd and movement and the thousands wavine ” 
loyal, enthusiastic welcome before the sombre background 
grey pile of St. Paul’s—with all the multiplicity of uniforms © 
hundreds of portraits—such a scene might well paralyse the . ” 
who might be selected to represent it, When Mr. Frith announ’ 

a friend that he had been chosen to paint the wedding pic! 
the Prince of Wales, a friend who had once accomplished 2 ~ 
task, instead of congratulating the artist, commiserated him « 
heartfelt «God help you.” Mr. Charlton has evidently bee’ 
sp'red with a very different feeling from the beginning, for his j 
has been manifestly painted con amore, even with enthusiasm. 
has succeeded in the most amazing manner ; and it is safe to ee : 
matter what other pictures may vie with it in interest or exces” 
artistic quality in the forthcoming Academy Exhibition, that "~~ 
will attract so much notice or bring more applause for pr 
difficulti.s courageously attacked and triumphantly overcome, 


we 
A Feature of the Metropolis. 


A 
RITERION RESTAURANT, 


ceADILLY CIRCUS, LONDON, W. 


Pi 


ed by the most reno 
Luncheons Dinners, and Suppers, 

tak Me eee 

fle oe and prix fixe. 

GRAN? HALL. Musical Dinner 3/6 


i. Accompanied by the Imperial 


Finest Cuisine, umn- 


wned Parisian Res- 
sury 


iy + a Band. 
WES? ROOM. Academy Luncheon 
at Sat Parisien 5. 
BUFF. & GRILL ROOM. Quick 
copy a lacarte and moderate p-ices, Joints 
i _ wont fresh from the Sp:t every half 
ho ; 
AMER:CAN BAR. Service of Special 


ay Dishes, Grills, &e. 
.: sof Rooms for Military and other 
Dinners. 


ANGHAM HOTEL, Portland 


Tic. We Unrivalled situation in 
the mo? fashionable and convenient 
locality, Vasy access to all theatres. 

Table ote 6.30 until 8.15, open to 
non-residents. : 
Privat. pwiments for Regimental 
Dinn. rs, Wedding Breaklasts, &e. . 
Moderate tarilt. 
—— = = 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS, 
PIANGFORTE MANUFACTURERS to 
i D_ T.R.H. the Prince and 
BRINSMEA Princess of WALES, 
If. M.theKing of ITALY, &c, 


PIANOS. Legion of Honour. 
Many Gold Medals. 
BRINSMEAD Pianos Let on Hire. 
Pianos Exchanged. 

Pianos Repaired. 

planes: Pianos Tuned. 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS, 
18, 20. and 22, WIGMORE STREET, 
LONDON, W. 
Lists Free. 


OETZMANN, of 27, BAKER STREET. 
URCHASERS who can pay Cash 
will ind thatthe cheapest House im the King- 
dom for new Grand and Cottage Pianos by 
Broadwood. Collard, Erard, Oetzmann, Steinway, 
Bechstein, and other makers of repute is THOMAS 
OKTZMANN and CO.’S, 27, Baker Street. London, 
W,, where the merits of the Pianos by the respective 
makerscan he tried side by side. AH Pianos packed 
fee and forwarded anvwhere, Only address, 
THOMAS OE TZMANN & CO., 27, Baker St., W. 


DALMAINE and CO.—PIANOS 
and ORGANS. All improvements. 
Approval carriage free. Easy 
terms, Ten years’ warranty. 
Second - hand good cottages 
from seven guineas, iron-framed 
full trichord pianos from 12/6 
per month.or « ns from 5 guineas. 
Full price paid allowed within 
three years if exchanged for a 
higher class instrument. 
Co. Cestd. 14 years), 91, Finsbury 
* Opeantill7. Saturdays, 3. 


DALMAINE & 


% PER CENT. DIS- 


BoRo's COUNT for CASH, or 14s. 
per month (second - hand 
IA tus. G1. per month), on the 
Pp NOS. THREE YEARS’ HIRE 
Fees Pianos Exchanged. 
’ ists free of 
Rorp's C. STILES and CO.. 
42, SOUTHAMPTON 
PIANOS. ROW, HOLBORN, 


LONDON, W.C. 


BECHSTE:IN CHARLES STILES and 
CO. offer these magnificent 
PIANOS on the THREE 


P!ANos. YEARS’ SYSTEM, at most 

advantageous prices and 
BECHSTzINn terms, 

Apply to 
7 42, SOUTHAMPTON 

PIANos. ROW, HOLBORN, 
: LONDON, W.C. 
See... 


re +A TES 


Moore oud MOORE PIANOS. 


i ESTAB. 1838, 

TOn-' fe ae 

on-frame::, Trichordand Check-action 
Latest deve, 


icf Tone, Touch and Design. 
» 96 Guineas. 


enna 9 ‘em, from 3is. 6d. per Quarter. 
ries ‘. PRICE LIST post free. 
Yeo [e date Street Within, London, E.C, 
SO 
REVOLUrion in 
FURNISHING. 


GRABUAL PAYMENTS, 


NOR © & x 
ee »S STACEY, LIMITED, 
Victoria Street, E.C. 


Fite “ Gentlewoman.” &., &c. 
ee Sass 

OTICH oh 
NOTIce oF REMOVAL.—POPE 


Shitemapge MEAN 


Shir Tl, Hosiers to the Queen, 
Stockings as. 


Manufacturers of ic Surgi 
a s of Elas 
ts have RE stom Renene 
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"TRE LONDON LETTER 
A Sixpenny Weekly Newspaper, published 
on Fridays in time for the Foreign Mails. 
THE. LONDON LETTER 
is a complete summary of the important 
news of the week, sanely and brightly 
written from a broad British and Imperial 
standpoint, _ ; 
‘THE LONDON LETTER 
is indispensable to the Politician, the 
Spottsman, the Lady of Fashion, the Man 
c of the World and the Paterfamilias. 
T# E LONDON LETTER 
is the best paper to read at home and to 
send abroad. 
THE LONDON LETTER 
mouthpiece of no literary clique. 
THE LONDON LETTER : 
will treat Pol-tics, Literature, the Dramia, 


the Services, the Church and every other - 


topic of public interest with impartiality, 
w:th thoroughness, and with good temper. 
THE LONDON LETTER 
Price Sixpence: annual subscription to any 
part of the world, post free, 283. 
HE LONDON LETTER 
Vol. I.. No. 1, APRIL 4, 1899, 
Of all Newsagents and Bookstalls, or of the 
Publisher LONDON LETTER, 20 and 
24, King William Street, STRAND, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRKBECK BANK, 
Southampton Buildings, London, W.C. 


B 


Invested F unds, 
_ £10,000,000. 


THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, 
With Particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


KEATINGS POWDER. 
KEATINGS POWDER. 


K_EATIN G’S POWDER. 


Kills Fleas Bugs, Moths, Beetles. 
Kills Fleas, Bugs, Moths, Beetles. 
Kills Fieas, Buzs, Moths, Beetles. 
Kills Fleas, Buzs, Moths, Beetles. 


UNRIVALLED KILLER OF 

UNRIVALLED KILLER OF 

UNRIVALLED KILLER OF 
Kills Fleas, Bugs, Moths, Beetles, 
(Harmless to everything but Insects.) 


Sold only in tins, 3d.. 6d., and Is. 
Only bestire you do get " Keating's.” 


Fieas, Beetles, Moths, Bugs. 
Fieas, Beetles, Moths, Bugs. 


Fieas, Beetles, Moths, Bugs. 


"TAYLOR'S CIMOLITE is the only 

thoroughly harmless Skin Powder. Prepared 
by an experienced Chemist and constantly prescribed 
by the most eminent Skin Doctors. Post free. Send 
33 or 36 Penny Stamps. MOST INVALUABLE, 
J. TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker Street, London, W. 


A Laxative and Refreshing Fruit Lozenge, 
Most agreeable to take. 


TAMAR 
[NDIEN 
Cees 
FOR 
CONSTIPATION. 
HEMORRHOIDS, 
BILE, HEADACHE, 
LOSS OF APPETITE. 
GASTRIC AND INTESTINAL TROUBLES. 
LONDON: 
47, Southwark Street, S.E. 
Sold by Chemists, 2s. 6d. a Box. 


AMERICAN TOOTH CROWN Co., 
24, OLD BOND STREET, W. 
(Corner of Burlington Gardens). 


Tocth-crowning is the best method for saving 
decayed teeth and roots to render them serviceable 
for mastication and articulation. It is a simple 
and successful operation for restoration. It was 
among the first dental operations attempted, and 
now holds the foremost place in Dentistry. ‘The 
exposed position of the teeth renders them liable 
to be broken off by accident, or to decay through 
neglect and other causes. The deformity caused 
by the loss ofa conspicuous tooth favours the desire 
for its replacement as near to nature as possible. 
Tooth-crowning supplies the want. It is distinctly 
art concealing art.” The decayed roots are pro- 
perly treated, the crown is fitted to the root so as 
to closely join it, is hermetically sealed and firmly 
attached, and there is no operation in dentistry 
which so delights the patient. An extended form 
of tooth-crowning is bridgework. which one of the 
highest dental authorities says, “ fills a place second 
to no other system of dentistry. e It provides for the 
fitting of teeth without plates. and is a combination 
of tooth-crowns. For teeth not sufficiently decayed 
to need crowning gold-filling is a most satisfactory 
operation. Gold-foit is condensed into the cavity 
and contoured to the natural shape of the tooth, 
forming @ permanent plug and lasting operation. 
The systems for saving teeth and roots are given in 
detail, vith illustrations, in “Our Teeth and How 
to Save Them,” forwarded post free on application 
to the Secretary. 

First-class work done, for which the fees are 
particularly moderate. Consultations free. Hours 


gto. : 
Recognised to be 


THE LEADING EXPERTS 


Meet 46 We iy 5s a ta Regent LIN DENTISTRY IN ENGLAND. 


is the organ of no political party, and the ! 


= buyers of superior classes of wrapping and other 


| ec ” 
Tue Hatt, 

BUSHEY, HERTS, 
_ miles from London (Euston or City).—Charm- 
ing RESIDENTIAL HOTEL, situated in mag- 
nificent park of 130 acres, overlooking Bushey 
Hall Golf Course (open to visitors). 120 sitting and 
bed rooms, library, drawing, smoking, and billiard 
rooms. Turkish, swimming, and other baths. 
Livery and cycle stables. Recherché cuisine and 
wines. Moderate tariff, Special Terms fo: length- 
ened stay. APPLY MANAGER “THE HALL,” 
BUSHEY, HERTS. , 


RIPON & FOUNTAINS ABBEY. 
Tourists are requested to apply for any 


information to the Deputy Town Clerk, Towa 
| Hall, Ripon. ‘ 


"TRAVELLER FOR A LARGE 
PAPER MILL WANTED. 


One of the largest and most important Pap2r, 
Mills in Scandinavia is looking for an industrious, 
energetic, trustworthy ‘Traveller of high Lusiness | 
capacity and reputation, possessing a thorcuzh 
knowledge of the Papsr Trade, and beinz well 
introduced in England, Scotland and Ireland with 


{ Paper. The right man will be well paid. Apply 
to “Papzr Seller,” c/o Gumaelii Annonsbyra 
Stockholm, Sweden. {G. 78763, 


HO-MURIATE of 


P HOSP 
QUININE, 
THE Poe Ha Meatinets 
NERVE TONIC. | irom overwork. 
Hoe loss of appetite 
and want of tone. 
L=4TH & ROSS'S For bad etiscte tise 
ing from too close ! 
: application to | 
-) Se 
P HOSPHO- Par Dyspepsia aris- 
ing tf ver- 
MURIATE of | study. 
A general Pick-me- 
nic, 
QUININE. Suitable “8 all 
classes an 
a ere 
DOTUES, 178 
NERVE TONIC. |! Hes, f° 2 
9d. and 4s. Gd. 


EATH and ROSS, 
0, VERESTREET, OXFORDSTREET,W. 
And JEWRY HOUSE, OLD JEWRY, E.C., 
London. 


asomaraarsemecy enor ee 


REVOLUTION in DENTISTRY. ! 


“Can do everything science and experience 
suggest to satisfy each patient.”—Mr. Labouskere, 
M.P.. in 7ratz. 

(00D man's (Ltd.) SURGEO 
DENTISTS, TO 
2, LUDGATE HILL, E.C., and 10, NEW BOND 


i 


STREET, W. 10, CASTLE SQ., BRIGHTON. | 
Write for pamphlet and full addresses. 


HOLDERS OF TWENTY-TWO SPECIAL 
ROYAL AND IMPERIAL WARRANTS OF 
APPOINTMENT. 


And patronised by the Rank andF ashion 
of the World. 


EGERTON BURNETT ,Ltd., invite 
special attention to their 
FANCY TWEEDS, 4 
Homespuns, Trouserings &c. A Large Range of 
the LATEST NOVELTIES for Gentlemen’s and 
Boys’ Wear. Prices from 1s. Tid. to 8s. 1d. per 
yard; alsototheir - 

EXTRA STRONG “SCHOOLBOY” 
Serge, 31 in., at 2s. 3d. per yard. 
LADIES’ PLAIN TAILOR-MADE | 
AND BICYCLE SKIRTS, 
GENTLEMEN'S AND BOYS’ 
SUITS, OVERCOATS, &c.,, 

TO SPECIAL MEASURE. 
Self-Measurement Forms and Illustrated Price Lists 

Post Free. 
BURNETT'S 
ROYAL SERGES. 


The * EGERTON" Permanent Dye (for LADIES, 
CHILDREN, and GENTLEMEN). | 

Specially Woven from Pure Woot for Strength 

and Usefulness; unsurpassed for Beauty. Perfect 


EGERTON 


all Purses, all Climates, at all Seasons. 

E.B.’s Imperial Woollen and 
Washing Dress Fabrics — 
Comprise a vast variety of shades and prices in the 

most beautiful and fashionable weavings. 

NEW PATTERNS POST FREE. 
Any length sold. Carriaae paid on Orders of 20s. 
and above to any Railway Station in the United 
Kinedom. Special Rates for Foreign Parts. Goods 
packed for Exportation. Kindly mention this Paper. 


“TGERTON BURNETT, Ltd, 
WooLLEN WAREHOUSE, 
WELLINGTON, SOMERSET, ENGLAND. 


‘on with any London or Provincial Firm. 
N 


Noconnecti 
o Agents. 


NVALID CHILDREN'S AID 
I ASSOCIATION, 
18, BUCKINGHAM STREET, STRAND, 


LONDON, W.C. 

Patron: H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF YORK. 
q been formed for the purpose 
POSSIBLE. WAY, the seriously 
i j en of the London Poor. 

i ded and crippled children 9 
em chiefly ty Visitors, each of whom takes ; 
harge of one or more children, but it also eadea- | 
sae to carry out whatever 1s mast calculated to 
b nefit the children placed under its care. Skilled 
; ae medical advice, treatment, convalescent 
aid, Joan of invalid carriages, industrial training ate 
surgical appliances are amongst the benefits secured. 
FuNDS ARE GREATLY NEEDED to meet the heavy 
agnenees as well as Visitors who may be able to go 


into the poorer districts. 


4M g HOLMES, F.R.C.S.._ 
ee Chairman of Committee. 


The Association has 
of helping, IN EVERY 


\ 
CLIFTON . (Magnificent Baths) Granb Sra 


| SOUTHPORT. . . (On the Parade facing Sea) 
Parace Horer 

SOUTHPORT (Opposite the Pier). . Vigvania 

: OTEL 


Finish, and admirable Wearing Qualities ; to suit }*, 


| BONN-ON-RHINE 


THE 
OTEL TARIFF GUIDE, 


GRATIS, ONE STAMP, 
AT THE Horet Tartrr bureau, 

96, REGENT STREET, W. 
AGENCIES AT CANNES, FLORENCE, 
GENEVA, LUCERNE, NICE, PARIS, 
ROME, VENICE, ZURICH. &c., &c. 


Any Tariff Card separate, One Stamp. 


LONDON HOTELS. 


LONG'S HOTEL . .. . Bonp Street, W. 
G. P, Bertini, Managing Director 
HiORREX'S HOVEL «- Norro.w Srre.T anv 
: Stranp, W.C, 
KENSINGTON HOTELS: DE VEKK, 
PRINCE OF WALES, anp BROADWALK 
(Opposite Kensington Palace), row open to the 
public. Lift, Elec. Light. Everything up to date. 
MAISONETTE’'S HOTEL, De VERE GARDENS, 
i KEnsincton W, 
ST. ERMINS, Westminster. . . High-Class 
Residential Hotel 
ST. ERMINS, Westainster. , Unexcelled for 
Luxury, Comfort Cuisine. Moderate Tariff. 
THACKERAY HOTEL (Virst-class ‘emp2rance) 
Facine Tue Burrisn Muszum 


‘PROVINCIAL HOTELS, 


BARMOUTH (First class. Faciny Sea) Cors-y. 
Genot AND Manine Hore 
BIDEFORD (Central fur N. Devon. Unrivalled 
Position, First-cl, Cuisine) Pan 1on’s HoTet 
EOQURNEMOUTH (Hotel de Luxe of the South) 
: Roya. Bata Hore. 
BOURNEMOUTH, Moret Metropore (“A 
Palace midst the Pines.” 150 spacious and 
luxuriously furnished apartments, full south in 
a flood of sunshine). 

BOURNEMOUTH. . Bournemourn Hypro 
Facing Sea, Turkish and every variety of Bath, 
BRIGHTON (Facing Sea), Dup.ey Private 
Hore 
Late 
Due 

Electric Light, Lift, B:Niards) 
Hotes Victoria 
CARBIS BAY (Cornwall. Great Western Railway) 
Carbis Bay Hotet 


BRIGHTON (Centre of King’s Road. 
premises Orleans Club. Facing Sea. 
South, 


AND Hypro. Bristor, 
EASTBOURNE, . . . Tue Queen's Horer 


EASTBOURNE.. . Tue Eastsourxe Hypro 
FIASLEMERE (Hindhead) Hinpugap Bacon 


Hore 
HASTINGS (Newly decorated). . Tie AvBAny 
Hore 
JLFRACOMBE (Golf. Runnacreave HoTer 


gag ds ee YuperiaL Hote. 


JLFRACOMBE 


JERSEY (St. Heliers}, (Golf, Fishing, &e.) 
Brec’s Rova, Horer 
JERSEY (St. Brelade’s Bay} Sr. Brerapu's HOTEL 


LIVERPOOL (Church: Street) . Tite Con reon 
- HOTEL 
LYNDHURST (Golf, Fishing, Hunting) Grinp 
Horet 

LYNMOUTH (High, Sunny, Luxurious) 
Tue Tors Hote. 
LYNTON (Sir C. Sm'th’s late Residence, Fishing) 
Tre Corrace Hote. 
MINEHEAD (Late Esplanade Golf, Fishing, 
Hunting and Tesnis) , Hote, Merrerote 
MORTHOE (N. Devon. Lovely Greunds, Golf, 
Fishing) . . WooLacompe Bay Hore. 
OXFORD (Hilec. Light. Billiards) Mitre 
Fami_y Hote. 
PLYMOUTH (On the Hoe. Facing Seaand Pie) 
Granp HoTer 
n 


RAMSGATE, (Largest Hotel now open 
Ramsgate. Unexcelled for Cuisine, Comfort 
and Situation. Moderate Inclusive Tariff) | 

ParaGon House HoTer 


‘TOMINTOUL (Family and health resort. Highest 
Village in Scotland) . . . TominTour Spa 
TORQUAY (Facing Sea) Vicroria AND ALoeRY 
Horer 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS ... Mount Epiram 
‘ Hore. 

WESTON- SUPER- MARE. Climate mild and 
invigorating. The GRAND ATLANTIC HOTEL 
is one of the most beautiful and up-to-date Hotels in 
the Kingdom. Faces the Sea. Apply Manager. 


CONTINENTAL HOTELS. 


BADEN BADEN (Finest Situation. Every 
Comfort) . . . . Hotel. WANG TERRE 
(Elec, Light, Lift, Baths) 
Gotpven Star Hotei 
Electric Light) Grano 
Monarque Hote. 
BRUSSELS Horer bE L'UNIVERS ET DE SUEDE 


BRUSSELS (Central. 


BRUSSELS (Near Park. Electric Light) Granp 
BrITaNNIQUE Hover 

DRESDEN (Unique Position on the Elbe) 
Bette Vue Hore. 
KISSINGEN (Only Hotel with Mineral Baths in | 
House) . . Roya Kurwaus Hotet 
KREUZNACH (Lilt, Electric Light, Best Position) 
Hore. ORANIENHOF 
MADEIRA (Palm Gardens. Electric Light 
throughout) Joves’s Bea Vista Hore. 
MARSEILLES . Granp Horer Noalves ET 
METROVOLE 
MERAN (South Tyrol. Highly Recommended) 
Granp Horet HapsBpurcerRHor 
MONTREUXK {Magnificent Situation. Moderate 
Terms) Hote. CHaTeau Betmonr 

MUNICH (First Class. Newly Rebuilt) 
Hote BaveriscHRRHOF 

MUNICH (First Class. Unique Position) 
ConTINENTAL Hore, 
NAPLES (Splendid view south facing the Bay and 
Mount Vesuvius). . . . Parker’s Hover. 
ST. BEATENBERG (Alpine Health Rescit 
*. 1.200 m.} Horer Vicroria 
WILDBAD (Opposite the Baths, Recommended) 
Hore: Post 


AMERICAN AND CANADIAN. 


NEW YORK, U.S.A. (ath’ Avenue.) Buck incuam 
Hote 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. (Restaurant Alc, and 
Tdh. E.P.Stup.) Laravette Hote. 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A.. . . (Chestnet Street) 


Avpixe Horer 
WASHINGTON, U.S.A. . SHorevam tloren, 
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‘ARGE CONSIGNMENT. OF 


CARPETS. CARPETS. 
CARPETS. CARPETS. 
CARPETS. CARPETS. 
(CARPETS. CARPETS 
CARPETS. CARPETS. 
(CARPETS. CARPETS. 
2,500 PERSIAN se RT CARPETS. 


PERSIA KURD 


2,500 


CARPETS. 

2,500 PERSIAN RY SARPETS. 
2,500 PERSIAN XURY ARPETS. 
2,500 PERSIAN KURT ARPETS. 
2,000 PERSIAN KURT ARPETS. 
CARPETS. CARPETS. 
CARPETS. CARPETS. 
CARPETS. CARPETS. 
(CARPETS. CARPETS. 
CARPETS. CARPETS. 
ARPETS. CARPETS. 


at 13s. Od. each, 
SIZE ABOUT 8ft. Gin. by 4ft. 6in, | 


HIS IS AN OPPORTUNITY 
of PUCHASING these CARPETS 
which are well known for their 


\ K ] EAR-RESISTING QUALI- 
TIES, at prices 


ABSOLUTELY. LESS THAN 
COST. 
The price will be advanced as soon as 
the prevent accumulation of stock is 
disposed of, 


(CARPETS. CARPETS. 
CARPETS. CARPETS. 
CARPETS. CARPETS. 
CARPETS. CARPETS. 
( See CARPETS. 
CARPETS. CARPETS. 
2,50 PERSIAN no ance 
2.500 PERSIAN a aon ores 
2,500 PERSIAN cum repr: 
2,500 PERSIAN RURD. sere 
2,500 PERSIAN NY occas, 
2,500 PERSIAN ME ene: 
CARPETS. CARPETS. 
(CARPETS: CARPETS. 
CARPETS. CARPETS. 
CARPETS. CARPETS, 
(aerets: CARPETS. 
(CARPETS: CARPETS. 


AMPLE CARPET 


Sent to any Railway Station in the 
United Kingdom on receipt of P.O.O. 
for 15s, Stock may be inspected and 
Carpets selected at the Warehouses of 
the Importers. 


THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 

"TRELOAR AND SONS, 

LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, 
E.C, 


CATALOGUES of all the BEST 
FLOOR COVERINGS post free. 
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‘A STOLEN IDEA” 


ELIZABETH GODFREY has opened, under the title of «A Stolen 
Idea” (Jarrold and Sons), a new question in literary ethics. 
Rubert Norton got hold of a good plot for a story, but dealt with 
it so inadequately as to fail in getting it accepted for publication. 
Having left his returned manuscript in a railway carriage, it is 
picked up and read by Miss Delicia Watson, who treats the plot in 


THE GRAPHIC 


world. Of course it was really a case of collaboration between two 
mutually unacquainted authors. But unluckily Miss Watson had 
no means of discovering even the name of the man to whom she 
was so deeply indebted ; and, as she was both a sensitive and an 
honest girl, her unexpected success becomes poisoned by remorse, 
and later on, under circumstances easy of guessing, by the danger 
of two spoiled lives. Well—the lives are not spoiled, and Miss 
Godfrey leaves the question she has raised wisely and happily 
unsolved. As to that, no doubt different readers will hold different 
and equally plausible opinions. But there certainly will be no 
difference of opinion concerning the merits of her-own well-written 


and interesting story. 


APRIL 13, 10 


a gazetteer. The start, from this point of view, is promisin: 
The hero intrudes for a wager into a London house at mega 
He is forcibly detained to be married toa lady whose ra 
unknown to him, but who subsequently proves to be a sthtigen. 
who. will forfeit her throne if her hand is given to one o : 
rank is below her own. Hence arises such wild work in un 
way of romantic adventure as to defy any attempt at co. 
_ densation. It must suffice to say that the motive is the big * 
contentment of the once ambitious princess with the Kine i 
of Love in liew of any worldly realm; and that the ane 7 
the merit of defying the most expericnced guesswork as ts ; 
sequence of its impossibilities. None the less we shall bz i 
to welcome Mr. Gallon home again. " 


inch masterly fashion as to at once make a mark in the literary 
‘TIE VISION SPLENDID” 


‘The Vision Splendid ” (by Florence Bright and Robert Machray: 
Hutchinsoa and Co.), is Miss Jean Murray’s idea of stage life before 
she tried it: the story is of her disillusion. . In short, the novel'is ; . 
by no means likely to be popular ameng members of the profession 
with which it is exclusively concerned, Outsiders, however, will 
no doubt duly perceive that Jean’s experiences “were anything but 
typical. It is not every aspirant who happens to be the unac- 
knowledged but not less favoured daughter of ‘the leading actress of 
the day, whose influence over the great actor-manager is supreme. 
And it is not, therefore, every as; irant who takes a prominent posi- 
tion without apprenticeship, only to fall into the lowest rank, and 
to be in danger of worse than starvation, because her all-powerful 
mother, transformed by jealousy into her bitter enemy, seeks her 
ruin. Every calling ‘has its dark side, ‘and can be'made to seem | ~ 
irredeemably black if no other be presented. .One almost expects: 
to find the fis preceded by. some old-fashioned formula to the effect 
that if one amateur is prevented from helping to swell the ranks of 
an overcrowded profession, -the purpose of the- authors will have 
been fulfilled. Anxious parents ‘and guardians will doubtless make 
a note of the novel; which, for the rest, is by no means uninterest- 
ing as a story. v4 : 


SCUWE HERMITS OF GRAY’S INN” 


Mr. G. B. Burgin’s concise dedication of «*Th2 Ilermits of Gray’s 
Inn” (C. Arthur Pearson) ‘To All Good Women,” constitutes an 
appeal to a large public indeed. - And, since it is of the nature of a 
good woman to enjoy a good laugh, the appeal is likely to be 
justified. Especiaily good, moreover, should be such a laugh at the 
expense of the six misogynists of Verulam Buildings. The novel 
belongs to the borderland between. farce and comedy, with the 
customary evidence of Mr. Burgin’s debt to the inspiration of 
Dickens ; such as Simon Pag, the watchman, and his mother and 
his dilapidated blackbird ; while, for more ordinary interest, no 
better instruments.could have been chosen for breaking up a club of 
hermits than the charming Canadians, Mrs. Dunn and her niece 
Eunice. . It is a very pleasant entertainment altogether. 


““THE KINGDOM OF HATE » 


It is rather difficult to recognise Mr. Tom Gallon, the author of 
«Tatterley,” in Mr. Tom Gallon, the author of ‘‘ The Kingdom of 
Hate” (Hutchinson and Co,), He has adopted the now over- 
common trick of inventing a continental principality, with such 
constitution, customs, and conditions as may lend themselves to 
_any plot which cannot possibly be laid in any region discoverable in 
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Buse | 


‘© VAMOUR MOUILLE” 


Tursxitle adopted by La Fontaine for his ‘adaptation of one of the 
Odes attributed to Anacreon was.chosen by M. .Varney for his comic 
opera produced in Paris iwelve years ago, and it is retained in the 
English version by Messrs. Yardley and Byatt, which was mounted 
at the Lyric last week. LZ’ Amour Mouiilé is, however, a name not 
casily to be pronounced by the London playgoer, nor, indeed, in the 
piece in its English dress is there very much left concerning the 
mischief-loving Cupid, who knocked at the door during a rain 
storm, falsely pleading that as his bow-string was wet it had become 
useless and impotent. L’Amour Mouillé is, in fact, frankly opera 
bouffe more or less upon the old lines, with a first act which obviously 
would bear a great deal of condensation and much increase of fun ; 
a capital second act, and a third act only relieved from its dullness 
by the immensely clever acting of Mr. John Le Hay as an amorous 
Governor, Mr. Eastman as the real sweetheart of the orange girl 
upon whom that functionary’s affections have been placed, and Miss 
Kate Cutler as the lady costermonger herself. When Mr, Eastman 
is concealed in a barrow, a plateful of oranges forming his hat, and 
when by his antics he compels the barrow to waltz about and ulti- 
mately wheel itself off the stage, the laughter, though doubtless 
easily provoked, is genuine enough. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Herr Siegfried Wagner has officially announced in the German 
papers his betrothai to Fraulein Senta Bree, who, it seems, is a 
clever young soubrette and actress of the Royal Theatre, Munich. 
The bridegroom elect is, of course, the only son of the composer, 
and he has himself just produced his first comic opera, entitled Der 
Bérenhiuter. The wedding will probably take place in June before 
the rehearsals for the Wagner Festival at Bayreuth commence. 

Dr. Richter, as was anticipated, has now settled matters with the 
authoritics of the Vienna Opera House. He has, in fact, been 
accorded everything he could possibly desire. He has a largely 
increased salary, amounting, it is said now, to about 1,000/. a year, 
and also, Jest his musical amour propre should be hurt by having 
anyone over him, he is to conduct only such operas as he chooses, 
and to have what holidays he may please, particularly for his 
engagements in England. It is at present uncertain whether he 
will conduct through the entire season at Manchester, and it is at 
any rate probable that should he do so his engagement will be 
limited to the coming winter. He is, however, officially announced 
to conduct this winter the celebrated ‘‘ Gentlemen’s” Concerts, 
Manchester (of which the “Young Pretender” was in the early 
days of the enterprise a subscriber), and also to direct the Richter 
Concerts in London in May and June, and again in October. He 
will likewise conduct the performances of Die Meistersinger and 
Der Ring des Nibelungen, at Bayreuth, 

Signor Mascagni is now at work upon a ballet entitled Zhe 
Marionettes. He intends this as a slight relief from more serious 
operatic composition. 


eee —————— 
THE ARTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND 
._ FINAL LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS 


Seymour Lucas, Esq., R.A... Ae fc ae 42 20 
Percy Macquoid, Esq.. 6 a ws fa 220 
Fred Eiloart, Esq... eg ais Pr 5 5 0 
A, P. Watt, Esq. me * de are ee ‘i 220 
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Tom Firr’s Ketirement 


A PRESENTATION 
wasmadeto Tom Firr 
on Monday, the roth, 
at Quorn Halli, the 
seat of Mr E. IL. 
Warner, who enter- 
tained a large and 
distinguished com- 
pany to lunch after- 
wards. Tom Furr 
was twenty - seven 
years huntsman to 
the Quorn, and is 
retiring owing to 
ill-health consequent 
upon a fall. The 
presentation con- 
sisted of a_ silver 
salver and cheque for 
3,200/., subscribed 
for by over three 
hundred followers of 
Quorn, past and 
present. Amongst 
the subscribers were 


TOM FIRR’S FAREWELL TO THE QUORN HUNT 


Who has just retired from the Quorn Hunt 


APRIL 1 


the Prince of Wales, the Dukes of Rutland, P. 


Hunt Committee, made the presentation and a graceful spi 
which Firr responded, bidding the Quorn Hunt farewell, : 


yet closed to subscribers.—Our portrait is from a photo: 
Burton, Leicester. sh 


THE 


Third “Graphic” 


The previous Photographic Competitions have met wi. 

- great success, and have attracted so much interest amongst - 
photographers, who sent in many thousand contributions, 
Directors of The Graphic have deciced to hold a third con: 
There will be Thirty-four prizes. : 


TOM FIRR 


First PRIZE . » « £20 
SEconD Do. . «Se Of 
Tuirp Dow. « «© £5 
Fourth Do. . 6. OMS 
Ten KopakK CAMERAS WORTH £3 38, EACH 


AND 
Twenty Kopak CAMERAS WORTII £1 Is, EACit 


The prize photographs will be published in The Graphic, i 
with any others which the judges think worthy of special n 
The fee of one guinea will be paid for each photograph repr 


publication and special mention in addition to the 
photographs. 


RULES 
unmounted. 
the photographs. 
photographs received. 
4, Photographs will be received any time up to June 1, 1899. 
5, The name and address of the sender and the title of the subject show 
legibly written on the back of each photograph. 
architecture, &c. 
will not hold himself responsible for loss or damage. 


g, Allcommunications to be addressed to the Manager of The Graphic Ami 
Photographic Competition. 190, Strand London, W.C. 


B. Cradock was the hon. sec. of the testimonial fund, which, ; 


_ 
D> hecg 


: ortland, § 
Duchesses of Newcastle and Sutherland, the Bishop of foe the 


the Marquis and Marchioness of Worcester, &. Tom Firr 5... 
under six. masters of Quorn. Lord Belper, as chairman of ¢). 


th, 


Amatene Photographie 
Competition, 


- such 


Cur 


“the 


Cay 


uced, 
with the exception of the prize photographs. Atthe last competition 


a large number of photographs were selected by the judges for 


]tize 


1. No competitor to send in more than six photographs, whether monnted or 
g. In every case a stamped addressel wrapper must be enclosed for the return of 


3. Acknowledgment will be made in The Graphic week by week of all 


Id ue 


6. Photozraphs may represent either fizures land or sea scapes, animals, 


7. Every endeavour will be made to return unused photographs, but the manager 
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FIRST AID BOOK | 


(Illustrated). 


Part I. HORSES = = 
Part II. DOGS = = 
Part II], BIRDS -— = 
PaRT IV. -= = 


CATTLE 


—o — 


PREFACE 


THE information contained in ‘Accidents and Ailments’ is offered as likely to be 
of assistance in the treatment of such Animals as are indicated by the Title 
Page, in some instances probably ensuring a complete cure or at all-events a reduction 
Such treatment will be more effectual, through 
the proper mode of application of Elliman’s Embrocation being known, and in these 
is rendered clearer than is possible in a paper of-directions wrapped ar) 


of diseases and alleviation of injuries. 


pages treatment 
round a bottle. 


“Tt will be apparent that Elliman's Embrocation is not recommended as the sole tis 
; The decision as to what cases 
require the services of a Veterinary Surgeon must be left to the discretion of the 


ani exclusive treatment necessary in every case. 


Owner of the Animal. 


“ The one aim of the Book is to treat of Ailments where Elliman’s Embracation | [3 
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PAGES 


12-76 
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113-130 


. 131-170 


can be usefully employed, and to offer other information which may be of service.” 


Owners of Animals can have a copy sent post free upon réceipt of §& 
Sixpence and a legible address, or the label from a wrapper of a z 
2s., 2s. 6d., or 3s. 6d. Bottle of Elliman’s Embrccation would 22 


secure a Copy Post Free. 
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MOST UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY. 
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Of our Best London Make, Breguet sprung and adjusted, with Strong Keyless Ae 

In 18-ct. Gold Hunting, Half-Hunting, or Crystal Glass Cases. 
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BENSON'S GOLD “BANK” WATOH at £15, or GOLD KEYLESS “LUDGATS 


Can also be had on the same sys‘em. 
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Dates icgoncxcsersneeeee” . 
To J. W. Benson, Ltd., 62 and 64, Ludgate Hill, E.C. - 
I enclose £1 5s. Please send me a Gold Keyless ‘6 Field” Watch, price £25: 
of which sum I agree to pay you, or anyone you appoint, at the rate of £1 5s. a ™ 
payment to be made upon the delivery of the Watch, and my succeeding payments on : 
day of each month following, Until such payments are complete, I engage that the bi 
my property, shall not be disposed of by sale or otherwise. I further agree that if a 
seen circumstances, of which you shall be the judge, the Watch cannot be delivered, 
the deposit of £1 5s. to me shall cancel this order. 
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175-181, OXFORD STREET, W., and 
175-176, SLOANE STREET, S.W. 
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WARING’S WALLPAPERS, 
Special and Exclusive Designs, 
In the Best Artistic Styles, f 
At Ordinary Prices. 


THE ‘*ORLEANS ”’ LOUIS XV. WALLPAPER. 
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In Beautifully Finished Amazon Cloth, Black and 
all Fashionable Colours; also in a weightier Cloth 
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Every Garment 


Guaranteed Cut and Made by 
Experienced Tailors, 


and thoroughly well finished. 


Sent Carefully Packed in Strong Box per Parcel Post for 1/- Extra. 
Abroad 2/- Extra. 
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EAVE'S 


Foop 


Has for some time been used in the 


RUSSIAN IMPERIAL FAMILY. 


When ordering, send measurements round bust under the arms, and waist, length of 
sleeve, also front length of skirt. Stock sizes are 34, 36, and 38 inches round bust under 
arms, the skirts being 38, 40 and 42 inches length in front. The measurement particulars 
should be carefully given, so as to ensure a ferfect fit. Other sizes to measure in four 
days, 2/- extra. 

Our present Designs excel all others previously Advertised, 
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The above Costume 
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fl he best USUALLY SOLD AT NOT LESS THAN ONE GUINEA, 
USUALLY SOLD AT NOT LESS THAN ONE GUINEA, 

sh and bone-forming constituents above the average of day ve | E\ may be had in three different Shapes—Reefer, Sac and Chesterfield—at the 
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» ‘arinaceous foods, so that when it is prep | oe 
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Mrs. ADA S. BALLIN, Editress of ‘ BABY. SATTERNS 
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POST FREE. 
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“A Biplomatist’s Wife im Iupat 


No better description has ever bzen written of the beauties of 
Japan, of its curious customs, and of its interesting people than that 
given by Mrs. Hugh Fraser in “A Diplomatist’s Wife in Japan” 
(Hutchinson), The writer, as wife of the British Representative at 
Tokyo, had better opportunities of studying the Japanese in the 
intimacy of their home lives than falls to the lot of most sojourners 
in the Land of the Chrysanthemum, with the result that she has 
given to the world two of the most charming volumes that it has 
seen for many years. We are told in the preface that:— 


In the following letters, written during a three years’ residence it Tokyo, no 
method was followed beyond the interests and the fancy of the monent; no 
deia led description was attempted of Japan, her history and her cus oms and 
her philosophies. 

It is perhaps for this reason—the reason that she only wrote when 
the spirit was upon her—-that we get a deeper insight into the 
character of the people, and a truer idea of the lives they live and of 
the country which they inhabit. The scent of the pines, the odour 


He 


of the Rowers that bloom so luxuriantly in the East, seem to pervade © 


the book. Mrs. Fraser is an enthusiastic lover of nature, and is as 
fond of flowers and of bright colours as the Japanese themselves. 


In the first chapter, immediately after her arrival in Japan, she 
writes !— ; 
_ We are late ‘or the cherry blossoms, and mu:t wait til next year lo see them 
in their glory; but when the wind blows the petals are stirred fron where they 
have been lying in rosy heaps at the trees’ feet, and go whirling down the piths. 
like belated snowflakes. It is really wistaria-tim>, and I have been out to the 
Kameido Temple to look at the famous arbour: there. It is a lovely and 
amazing sight. The temple grounds consist clefly of flagged pa'hs running 
round great tanks of water, shaded: from end to end bya thick roof of drooping 
flowers. 


places. Little breezes lift them here and there and sway the blooms about so as 
to show the soft shadings from pale lilac to dark purple, and the flowers as they 
move shed drift after drift of loose petals down on the water, where the fat, red 
goldfish come up, expecting to be fed with lard cakes and rice ba'ls. Low seats 
and tables, covered with scarlet cloths, are set by the edges of the tanks, and 
peop'e can refresh themselves with tea and saké (rice beer) as they sit to admire 
the flowers. 

One of the most beautiful traits in the Japanese character is their 
great love for children. No trouble is too great for them if it 
brings pleasure to the ‘ treasure flowers,” as the babies are called. 


It seems, says the writer, like a compensation to Japanese women for their 
judicial inferiority to men that the ruling pass.on of a woman's heart, love for 


* © A Diplomatist’s Wife in Japan.” Ey Mrs. Hugh Fraser. (Hutchinson.) 


The pale-purp'e clusters grow so thick that no glimyse of sky is visible . 
between them, and their odorous fringes hang four or five feet deep in inany,” 
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al virtue; that the reverence for childhood has 


i i hildhood such as 
developed a system of kindness and care and protection of cl 
would - the Deas the unrealisable dream, of many a broken-hearted inatisr 
in England, powerless to protect her children from the drunken cruelty of the 
brute who is their father. here is no baby torture here, no beating, no 


starvation, none of the indescribable horror Sport, ane pe ley to 
too necessary Society for the Preventio e 
ee d : he other a child is treated as a sacred 


a i end of Japan to t reate 
Siete Se Jap Each little one carries its name and 


P : 
thing, be it one’s own or a strangers. _ lit 
a Idress on a ticket round its neck ; but should it, indeed, stray from home, food 


and shelter and kindness would meet it everywhere. ; ; 

In tellingusofthe great fires which are so terribly frequent in Tokyo, 
she says that nothing could be more impressive than the quietness 
and order with which everything is done to save property, to help 
neighbours, and above all to bring the children into safety. 

‘A certa’n number of men banded together for this purpose, and going through 
the streets of the district, where perhaps the danger, still unknown, guar st any 
moment become acute, would knock at every door saying, ‘‘ A fire has begun; 
give usthe children?” And all the little ones were brought out (the elder ones 
carrying the babies), and at once took their places in the orderly procession, 
walking nine or ten abreast, with a man at the end of every fifth or sixth row to 


keep the order ; and so the small people marched away in regiments of three or 
four hundred at a time, singing little songs to keep their spirits up, and showing 


no fear in their perfect confidence that they would be protected. 

. A Japanese girl hasan exceptionally happy life until her marriage, 
and then her troubles begin. The husband, of course, has to be 
taken more or less on trust, as the parents arrange the marriage, 
but it is the mother-in-law who is the déte-esive of the bride. Mrs. 
Fraser says that every woman looks forward eagerly to the time 


children, is recognised as a nation 


“when she will become a mother-in-law, when she will be openly 


honoured and repaid for many a silent sacrifice by the devotion of 
her daughter-in-law. A wile’s submission to, her husband has no 
limit ; but her husband owes entire submission to his parents as 
long as they live. A daughter-in-law, in consequence, as often as 
not, becomes a slave to her husband’s mother, and, however badly 
she is treated, he never or rarely interferes in her behalf. 

A divorce is easily obtained in Japan, as the following will 


show :— 

One of the Legation employés married away his daughter this year, When the 
fam ly cams to receive the little present usual on these occasions, I asked the 
mother if the bridegroom seemed a good and kind young man, who would make 
O’Sudzo happy. Oh, yes,” was the answer, ‘ O'Sudzo will be very happy; 
her mother-in-law is a good woman, and has taken a great fancy to her.” The 
bridegroom was not even mentioned. As it tured out he proved to be either 
very unreasonable or very unkind, for six weeks after the wedding O'Sudzo was 
sent home again—divorced....- What has happened? I asked in deep 
sympathy, for a divorce is a great misfortune to a girl, and marks her as having 
some distinct defect, bad temper perhaps, or clu usy haids with a habit o 
d.opping the china, or something equa'ly undesirable, But it turned out that 
poor O'Sudzo was not accused of anything so serious, He came into the room 


Gold or Silver Cases. 


marked. 


» ., 4-Hunter or full Hunter 
Silver Open Face, Crystal Glass 
.,  4-Hunter or full Hunter.. —.- 


Strong 18-carat 
London 


Gentlemen's Ladies’ 

£°s.d. 
18-carat Gold, Open Face, CrystalGlass 18 0 0 
20 0 0 
610 0 600 
y (iy fa) 610 0 


Tue “MANSION HOUSE” 
WATCHES (Registered) 


Our own make of High-Class English 
Levers, 3-plate movement, 
Balance, fully compensated for all climates 
adjusted for positions. and Breguet Sprung 
to resist jarring and friction. Jewelled in 13 
actions and on endstones of Rubies. War- 
ranted good Timekeepers. 


Chronometer 


Hall- 


one day and found her sewing, and as he watched, she threaded her nee". 
holding up to one eye as women do. 

“Why do you do that?” asked the man. 

« Because I see better so, honourab!e husband ! ” she replied. 

‘t Hold it up to the other eye and thread it,” he commanded, and she ol. -. - 
At least she tried to obey, and failed, being slightly -hort-sighted on that . 

‘© Go home,” he said, ‘and return no more. Who wants a one-eyed wit. 

Mrs. Fraser writes of Court functions and other ceremoni-. §;, 
which she took part; of the visit of the Duke and Duche.. .; 
Connaught, and of the murderous attack on the Cesarevitch. = 
tells us, in truly Oriental style, many legends of Japanesz m:., 
logy. But we prefer to linger over the picturesque deseripti-. 
the beauties of the country places she visited, and which 
describes in such glowing language. What could be more chars», ; 
than the folowing extract from a letter, written in the summ ; 
1890 in a house, which she calls the ‘Palace of Peace, 


Karuizawa :— 

And now I am writing in the most lovely study in the world. Over m- 
the pine branches meet in arches of kindly green; the pillars of my 
warm brown trunks, roughened in mystic vanes by the sun and thew 
fa | of sweet gums that catch and cling to my hand iff lay it against the 
nderfoot a hundred layers of pine needles have been weaving a carpet < 
that the weariest foot must press it lightly; and, lest 1 should want for» 
stream, deep-running between hedges of wild clematis and white hydra 2. 
crowding wistaria tangle, sings a cool tune near by, while the humvi . 
insects in the air sounds the high note of noon, the hot Eastern noon, whe 


hird is still. 
The volumes are well printed and handsomely bound, ax” =: 


numerous illustrations, which include many examples of the x7. 
that eccentric genius Kydsai, are both well chosen an/ «-1| 


executed. 


Che Burning of the “ Goliath” 


TuE following is an extract from a letter received by Co: sn 
Bourchier, of the Bxmouth, from an old boy :—‘* The ( i 
holidays brought back to me the old days of myself when [ was 
with you, but the thing that crossed my mind the most wes sic: 
awful Christmas of the old Goliath. It brought me to my +: +s 
when I thought of it, but thank God it was no worse, but it was worse 
enough as it was. But there is another thing that I should like to 
mention, that is the beautiful picture (hat came out with 72¢ 
Graphic paper, which I think, if there was ever a thing truly printed, 
both of you and the terrible accident, I think that is one.”—TI‘rom 
a Medal Boy. 


LADIES’ KEYLESS COLD WATCHES 
£4 10s. to £175. 


LADIES’ KEYLESS SILVER WATCHES 
£2 to £10. 


GENTLEMEN’S KEYLESS GOLD WATCHES 
£8 to £350. 


GENTLEMEN’S KEYLESS SILVER WATCHES 


LTO. 


CITY (Facing the Mansion House): 


9, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., 


LONDON, E.C. 


£s.d. 
140 0 
16 0 0 


WEST END: 


158 To 162, OXFORD ST., REPEATERS, STOP WATCHES, 
LONDON, 


£2 to fll. 


w. CALENDARS, &c 


op 


Bishop's Lithia Varalettes 


both cure and’ also prevent attacks of 
Gout, Rheumatism, Gouty Eczema, 
Gravel, and other uric acid troubles 
A four days’ supply of Bishop's Lith 
Varalettes costs Is., and is easily car- 
ried in the waistcoat pocket, and their 
regular use is pleasant and thoroughly 
efficacious. One of Bishop’s Lithia Vara- 
lettes constitutes a dose, and should be 
taken three times a day, and when 
dropped into water, whisky and water. 
_or other liquid, it dissolves with brisk 
effervescence in a few moments. 
Bishop’s Lithia Varalettes are recoul- 
mended by the Lancet, and Mr. Alfred 
Bryan, the famous caricaturist, writes 
“testifying to the wonderful merit ol 
Bishop’s Lithia Varalettes, and the com- 
fort they have been to him. 


Supplied by all Chemists in vials at Is.) 
or 24 days’ treatment for 5s., oF direct 
from Alfred Bishop, Ltd., Spelman St., 
London, for ts. 1d. and 5s. 2d. post free. 
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| TERRE Ramm It is 


KODAK MOST | ~~ —— 


is the healthful 


——— 


yra h i * 5 wing: dheworld: Wide. po sularity of Koko for the Hiur 
ce takes you out of erage that Sauce taken with Meats, Fish, Gravies, &c., &c., should be Pamtere ere eae eae 
doors, yet causes no trou e € purest possible character, and, while tending to quicken the appetite, 


Crown Prince’s 


sith should also aid Digestion. GORDON _& DILWORTH’S TOMATO CATSUP se hi 


Qs possesses these qualities in a marked degree. Most Ans a8 Ls Athens. 
, e E O = L E Commapegs) february 16, 1399. 
photo raphy ae? be a ec Mdlle. A. J. Contostarlos begs 
ee | wm , < is 2 ri 
by anyone In 8 required for enjoy the delicious Tomato; and this very popular fruit 4am to inform the Koko-Maricopas 
changing the films. is gathered in its prime and conserved under GORDON (a co: bee 
i | 5 DIWenTs NEW PROCESS, thus producing an H.R.H. PRINCESS MARIE 
K article which, in every sense of the word, is unsurpassed OF GREECE 
é and unsurpassable. The Proprietors is very pleased with their pre- 


Full ifustrated price list will paration for the Hair. 


sent gratis and post free 
be sean application. ) N K 


é te 
KODAk. Ltd., Succes eT ASTMAN ‘ ; 
Phat.graphic Materials Co., Ltd., it essential to ask the Public to see they obtain 
a Riad, LONDON EES GORDON & DILWORTH’S origi 
bcs, Oxford St, W.; ‘ PS original. 
iri-tr3. Regent St. W. =e a 


: : es : 
Eradicates Scurf « Dandriff, Prevents Hair Falling 
and Turning Grey, Promotes Growth, contains no Dye, 
and its unique testimonials prove it to be undoubtedly 
the Best Preparation forthe Hair, 1/-, 2/6, and 4/6, o! 
all Chemists, Hairdressers, Stores, &e. 


MADE FROM WHOLE FRESH TOMATOES. 
Stimulates, and makes you Fresh and Bright. 


NOVEL PRESENT eae 


aw SIXPENCE and ONE SHILLING per Bottle 


FISHER'S CLADSTONE. 


a 


¢ sy 


Small Sample Bottle tree by Post on receipt of 2d, to cover postage. 
Bookshelf. > hime i 
Please name ‘‘ Tue Grapuic, : 
tes, No. g60, as Illus- 
tration, If any difficulty in obtaining, write— 


Kae ele Te Ymrow yer 


£3 58. od. W. B. FORDHAM & SONS, 


4 new ination table, with four ? : { 
kshelv a py eiddataa flaps and 86 to 40, York Rd., King’s ‘ 
In Rich Brown Oak throughout. Size 27 x 4o x 18 Cross, London, N., ‘Wy 
May be ordered through any Furniture Dealer or onto “ 
: Stationer, or direct from 4, “ £5 to £50: 0:0 
certo WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, seer aie i 
HENRY STONE & SON, BANBURY: Elm Row, Edinburgh = Catalogues Free. 
Write for plete Illustrated Ci 0, i 
NMewand Artistic 7 Sarees separated FISH E R, 188, Strand 


Stores and all Grocers will supply. 


~ BLARKE’S 
“ BARLTON ” 
TOBACCO 


is manufactured by an 
entirely novel process 
from the finest old sun 
dried Virginia leaf, and 
is entirely free from 
all adulterations, Sold 
everywhere in loz, foil 


CLARKE’S 
“CARLTON ” 
TOBACCO 


Possessss all the virtues 
Whic! an ideal pipe: 
toba ‘should have, It 
8 ml, but not insipid, 
COMseyuent upon its 


matu lly and ri 
It ig cn sini packets, and in 2, 4, 
cool, has a very 
plea and 8 oz tins, If 
Atom, and any difficulty: i 
8mok perfectly dry to y , y aa sn 
the perienced in obtaining it 


il of the pipe 


without fouling. write to Wm. Clarke an] 


Son, Liverpool. 


Yf NATURALLY SWEET, 


NOT 


ZY 
yj) SWEETENED. 
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"THE SEASON 


THE year makes. no very marked progress. The almond trees 
came into flower in mid-March, Oply to lose their glory of pink 
bloom in a series of bitter gales... The wheat. plant—to. pass from 
the eesthetic to the practical—is decidedly less promising that itwas 
a month ago. 


gress since the end of March, , The one hopeful sign is the arrival of 
four of the chief spring’ birds, namely, the sand-martin, the house- 
martin, the chiff-chaff, and the wheatear. The first was seen at 
Richmond on ‘Easter Monday, the second at Bournemouth on the 
“same day. The chiff-chaff was observed by four different observers 
on Good Friday, at Theydon Bois, in Essex, at Bembridge, in the 
Isle of Wight, at Wimbledon, arid ‘at Westgate-on-Sea. -By Easter 
Tuesday it’ had reached “Suffolk. The wheatear was seen at 
Wimbledon on Easter Monday. The ‘gamekeepers report early 
jeverets, and the birth of this year’s pheasants is also taking place 
at a period well up to local date. The rainfall from January 1 
to April 8 was in exact agreement with the average of the half- 
century, but, as 1898 was very dry, the state of the subsoil is almost 
certainly dry'also. The temperature of the first week of April was 
not a'degree above that of the warmest week of February. The 
winds have - been very high, but at this time of year this has no bad 
agricultural effect. : 


- Which-annually’attracts many farmers 


Peaches and ‘nectarines have lost, their. promis? 


altogether, and the budding chestnuts have made no appreciable pro-’* ’ rayjows on the I sth and 16th with a 


THE GRAPHIC 


FORTHCO::ING SHOWS 


The first important spring meeting in the agricultural sense | oe 
big show held at Glasgow this year, on the zoth, 21st and =e - 
the present month. This is- followed on May 2 by a smaller, | 

always interesting, Bute Farmers’ Show at Rothesay. The venue 


then shifts as far south as Jersey, 


The first English county show, 0 
be held this, year at. Bridgewater on May 10, I and 
show at Newark ; 


12, -. Notts 
Oxfordshire 
on the 16th and 17th has its show at é 
event until the 22nd, when the London Cart Horse Parade will 
attract its many hundred breeders, buyers and lovers of cart-horses 
to Regent’s Park. On the 24th the great show of the Bath and 
West of England Society takés-place and lasts five days. It is to 
be held this year at Exeter. The -last-day of May sees the Wilt- 
shire farmers united at Salisbury, and with this show the spring 
season mielts into that summer period, from June I to August 7, 
which is the chief show season of the farmers’ year. It begins with 
the Suffolk Show on June 1 and ends with the big show held by 
Lancashire during the first week of August. Its greatest event 1s, 
of course, the « Royal” Show, the average date of which is Mid- 
summer Day. 

THREE GREAT SOCIETIES 


Th: Royal” has the pleasure of being able to announce that 
the Prince. of Wales will serve ‘as’ president for the club year 


_ but no resolution has yet b:en come to. Arrangements f. 


h May 102 show is held : and West” have decided to meet ‘in “1gor at Croydon : 
where on May held: 
from England to St. Heliers.- 

f the season is that of Somerset, to © 


- mental research. 


Woodstock: There is no other 


APRIL Tor 


beginning Midsuminer of 1930, This kindn ss of H.R, H. is a 
appreciated especially by the northern members, as the r-99 sat 
will be held at York.’ The 1got show will probably be at Cay ms 
year’s’ show at Maidstone’ are unusually forward. The softs 
will probably attain ‘almost the’ importance .of a London « ,. 
In .1900,.the show will be at Bath itsclf The Society. 
obtainéd a grant of 300/. from the Government for special ¢.:., 
2 The Shire Horse Society has succes) /) 
obtaining-the Prince of Wales for chairman. They have a [::! , 
of. nearly a thousand pounds, so that an extra grant of 2: 
medals to encourage the show of shire horses in the province... 
seem a slight vote. But of course a grant like this ge. |, 
becomes an annual affair, and has to be looked at, th erefore, mah 
“capitalised” point of view. 


THE LAMBING SEASON 


Southdowns have done well despite the inclement March. «: .. 
jt was feared. would be very inimical to this delicate race. 
abundance of good food and the careful shepherding of «i. - 
usually regarded as the most valuable sheép have doubt. 
something to do with the excellent manner in which the chi. - 
are reported to have come through a trying spring. Lincoln-: 
been unusually prolific this season, and the mortality havir. 25 
below the average a substantial increase in the long wools he...‘ 
recorded. : 


Everything that is cleansing, purifying, and 
beautifying for the skin, sca!p, and hair of 
infants and ehildren, CUTICURA willdo. A 
warm bath with CUTICURA SOAP, anda 
gentle anointing with CUTICURA, purest of 
emollients, and greatest of skin cures, will 
afford instant relief, permit rest and sleep to 
both parent and child, and point toaspecdy, 
permanent, and economical cure in the most 
distressing forms of itching, burning, scaly, 
and crusted skin and scalp humours, with 
loss of hair, when all clse fails. 


Sold everywhere. British depot: F. Newsery, Lon- 
don. Potter D. &C. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U.S.A. 


DONT READ THIS! 


UNLESS YOU LIKE MUSIC. 
Self-instructor withevery 
lustrument. Price Lists 
R> Free, Violin Outfit com- 
plete, 6/6, 10/6,. 21/-, 
35/-- Mandolines, 7/6, 
10/6, - 
Special 
: Mandoline Outfit com- 
plete, 21/-. Banjos, 9/6, 15/9, 22/6. Zither Banjos, 
30/- to 8 guineas, Melodeons, 5/2, 7/11, 11/7. 
Auto-Harps, 6/10, 7/9, 9/6, 10/6. Cornet in Case, 
23/9. Flute, 3/-, 5/6. Zither, 5/9, 10/6. Guitar, 
10/9, 15/6. A single article at wholesale pric: and 
carriage paid. Portable Harmoniums, £3. 155. 
and £4 155. 

THE STAINER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
(O Dept.), 92, St. Martin’s Lane, Charing Cross, 

H London. 


Italian 


THE QUEEN 
OF THE WEST. 
FINEST SUITE of BATHS IN THE WORLD. 


The unrivalled Hot Mineral Waters are 
celebrated for their efficacy in cases of 
Rheumatism, Gout, and Skin Afiections. 


BAND PERFORMANCES DAILY. 


TWO HOURS FROM LONDON: 


GOOD HOTELS. 


Letters to the General Manager receive every attention, 


PRESERVED} 


MR. AITCHISON may be con- 
sulted on all matters connected 
with Defective Eyesight. 


Recommended by Doctors especially for Constipa- 
tion, Liver Troubles, Obesity, Gout & Rheumatism, 


“No shape but this can 
please your dainty 
eye. —SHAKESIPEAKE,. 
ExQuisiTe ModeLs. PERFECT 
Fit. GUARANTEED WEAR. | 


VN 


Only 1 inch thick when Closed, 

DIAGONAL SEAM 
_, © RSET 

will not split in the 

Seams or tear in the 
ric. 


and Coutl. 
4/0, 5/, 6/0, 7/H 
per pair and upwar:s. 
THREE COLD MEDALS. 


Sold by |Drapers and 
Ladies’ Outiitters. 


£2S8:65: 


Hard Leather Sling Case 


THE “AITCHISON” PATENT 
POCKET BINOCULAR 
FIELD CLASS. 


Made in White, Black. No. 1, Achromatic, 
and all the Fashionable - i. 
Colours and Shades of 23:3: 
Italian Cloth, Satin No. 2, Achromatic, 


HIGHER POWER, 


Complete in Soft Leather Purse Case. 

, 6S. extra. 

Post Free to any Part of the World. 
Ulustrated Price List Post Free. 


Weighs only 5 oz 


ALUMINIUM FRAME, VERY 


“THE PIONEER” 
A GOOD GLAS3 FOR TOURISTS. 
POWERFUL ACHROMATIC LENSES. 


LIGHT. 


6 Lenses, Complete in Solid Brown Leather Case, with Sling 
oO £ . . 
12 Lenses, 3 l : 15 :0 


Achromatic Lenses, 
oO 


SALABASL BAA. 
MAKER TO 


‘ Prince of Wales and the Late 


Bed Lifts £3. 
Reclining Boards 25s. Ri 
Walking Machines. 
Portable W.C.’s. 
Electric Bells, Urinals, 


AALLAALAASLSASAAAAALABAAA 


{ epee cf Russia & Cermany ¢ A R 3 
{ eet i 
7 2¥ 


6* NEW CAVENDISH ST. 


ONLY ADDRESS OF ORICINAL CARTER. 


For holding a book or writing desk in any position over an easy 
chair, bed or sofa, obviating fatigue and stooping. Invaluable 
to Invalids and Students. Prices from 17/6. 


INVALID COMFORTS 


Wlustrated Price Lists Post Free, 


AITCHISON & CO., OPTICIANS, 428, STRAND, LONDON. 
Also at 47, Fleet Street, and 6, Poultry, London. 


Illustrated Catalogues 


POST FREE. . 


Adjustable Couches & Beds). 
From &H1 10s. , 

Bed Rests 7/6 om * 

Leg Rests 10/- 

Crutches 10/6 

Bed Baths 12/6 

Commodes 25/- 

Perambulators 


Air and Water Beds, &c. 30/- 
Carrying Chairs trom BAe 
Chairs from 
OF HONOUR 
ANTWERP, 


AMBULANCES 
best in the world. 


Bath Chairs for Hand 


JOHN CART 


wwrwwwy 


1894. 


ae CHAIRS 


from &. 


orPony BathChair or Spinal Carriage 


ER, 6a, New Cavendish St,,""isizer, 


MOST REFRESHING in the BATH 
. AND FOR THE TCILET 


BATH-EUCRYL 


a 


THE SUN, April 21 last, in an article 
on the Treatment of Defective Eye- 


sight, Says :— A Lapy wiites :- 
“ topes . | Fora long tm 
Mr. Aitchison gave our representative a “the habit 
practical illustration of his system of Sight- A I &monia in 1 


= x 6 Ladv Charles 
“duced me to try BATH-EUCRYL 
“lighted with it, I four d it pleasant, vic 
‘and most refreshing. Can I procure it 
*1f not, I must take a sup ly with me, for 1 weuld 
‘© not be without it.” 
BATH-EUCRYL Is sold in Bottles at 16 and 

2/6 by dealere in proprietary articles. 

A SPECIAL SAMPLE 
BOTTLE, sufficient for six 
or more baths, post free ont 
receipt of Sixpence. 

FREE SAMPLE, sufficient for 
one or two baths, post free on 
mentioning this paper. 


= MAJOR and CO., Ltd., HULL 


ROBINSONe GLEAVER, BELFAST, 


And 164, 166,.& 170, REGENT ST, W. Gaara" | 
~~ Trish Linen & Damask Manufacturers and Furnishers io ff 
‘HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, THE EMPRESS FREDERI/OX | 
Members of the Royal Family, and the Couris of Europe, 
Supply the Pubiic with Every Description ec 
HOUSEHOLD | LINENS. 

: _vhe Least Expensive to the in the Word, § 

| which, being Woven by aad wear longer and retain the Rich Sa: @p- 
pearance to the last. Byobtaining direct, all intermediate profits are savei, and& 
the cost is no more than that usually charged for common-power loon 2000S 


FULL DETAILED ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLES POST FREE. Se 
N.Bix7o0 prevent delay all Letter-Orders and Tageeriea sir Samples should be sent direct Relfast. 


Se 


Testing, which, having had experience of 
methods used elsewhere, we can describe as 
being the moat perfect in existence, yet 
so skilful and simple as not to upset even the 
most nervous child.” 


SPECTACLES’ & EYECLASSES 


At most Moderate Prices. 
ARTIFICIAL EYES SKILFULLY FITTED 


THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the Hair from falling 


; : ) 2L 
Restores Grey or White Hair to its ol 3 
COLOUR. Being delicately pertumed $ 
no unpleasant odour. J5 NOT a ¢ 


Should be in every house where a HAIR REA 
is needed. 


ASK YOUR CHEMIST OR [I ATRDRESSEK 


MEXICAN HAIR RENENER, 


a fresh trial of 1b ee 
munending its ure ht 


WER 


‘Having made 
we teel no hesitation in reco 
all housewives.”—Zhe Queen. 

and Enamelied 


FURNITURE “2 
3 THE - OLDEST AND BEST. | PO LIS H. 


VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


and all Varniched 


For Furniture, Bro 
Boote, Patent Leather 
Oll Clothe, 


THE AWLENBURYS 


i 
light and nutritious diet’ 
Convalescents and the Ad 


L 
AND WAX LIGHTS 


(CLARKE'S PATENT). 


DINNER 


ASuow Room at 132, REGENT STREET, W., has 
1 he Sale ot these Charming Lamps 
ing a Dinner Table. 
s cai be OBTAINED ONLY at the 
RICKLITE” Lanip Siow Room, 132, REGENT 
Street, W., or from the Manufacturers 


(LARKE’S PYRAMID & FAIRY LIGHT €O., LTD., 
CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 


CAUTION- Purchasers are requested to see that 
- Trade Maik ‘ CRICKLITE” is upon every 
{ 1, as imitations are being 


proceedings v = taken against any dealer 
LING or OF F ERING for SALE a Lamp 
ORIOKLITE ' Lamp, not being made by 


(LIRKE'S PYRAMID & FAIRY LIGHT (0,, LTD. 
‘ny Denoe:132, RECENT STREET,W. 


changes 
gray or 
faded 
hair to its 
natural 
colour. 
It is not 
5 a dye. 
AA\TY Try it and 
I} you will be 
perfectly 
Satisfied. 
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THe Pah ” 3 put tree 3ig 
cs PENNY » 9/6, pest free 3/- 

Oficg ‘ 190. “! Booksellers, 
STRAND, LONDON. 


| The THIRD In THE SERIES OF 


4 || Allen &Hanburys Ltd, 


ON. 
(rod Manlechry: WANG MILLS WERTFOROSH RE) 


DEN PENNY” it 
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\ TheAllenb aa ry, 3? Milkx Foo d Ne 2 similarly adapted tp Abe peound three 


ROWLAND’ 
MACASSAR OIL, 


FOR THE HAIR. : 


Preserves, Nourishes, Enriches, and Restores the Hair more effectually 
than any other preparation. Prevents Scurf, Greyness, and Dandriff, and has 
a most delightful bouquet of roses. _Invaluable.for Ladies’ and. Children’s 
Hair. Also in a GOLDEN COLOUR, for fair or grey hair. Sizes, 3/6, 7/-, 10/6 
equal to four small, a great saving. ; yo 


ROWLAND'S OOONT 


The Best Tooth Powder. Whitens the teeth ; prevent” decay; preserves 
the enamel: sweetens the breath; hardens the gums. Is fre from gritty and 
acid ingredients, and preserves and beautifies the teeth for years. Sold by 
Stores, Chemists, and Hairdressers, and A. ROWLAND & SONS, Hatton Garden, 


London. 


PreB & I 
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SWEET SCENTS 


% From every flower that breathes a fragrance x 
Complimentary Presents 


Garter’s 
Little Liver 
Pills. 


A Disordered Liver. 


That yellowy look and Billous Headache 
must .be ascribed to & Disordered Liver, 
and likewise all such ills as: Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, Dizziness, Flashes of Heat, 
Nausea, Drowsiness, Acid Eructations, Bad 
Taste in the Mouth, Coated Tongue, Black 
Specks floating before the Eyes, Pains in 
the Back and Shoulders, Constipation, 
Loss of Appetite, Furred Tongue, and 
Muddy Complexion. 

A mere purgative is insufficient and of 
temporary assistance only. The Liver must 
be “touched.” Carter's Little Liver Pills 
act directly upon the Liver. Carter’s Little 
Liver Pills regulate the secretion of bile. 
They do not gripe. ' 

Anormal Liver means a bright eye, clear 
complexion, good appetite and digestion, 
‘strong nerves, energy, and a light heart—in 
a@ word, HEALTH. 

Take care of your health; the 
ill effects of exces; can be avoided 
by a little forethought. 

Remember at bedtime—Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills: dose, One at 
night, but the first night take 
three. 1s. 14d., 40 in a phial. of 
all chemists, BUT BE SURE THEY 
ARE CARTER’S. 


They ‘“‘ Touch ’’ 
the Livers 


Small Pill. Small Dose. Small Price. 


needing the addition 


/ ba 9 b cially adapted to 
(7 the Allenburys” Milk Food No § Pc sumed. t3 ihe, frst three ! Sr earEn ona 


; . of hot water only. 
hitherto known as “ALLEN & Hanpurys’ MaLtep Foon," is adapted to, 


The Allenburys’ Malted Food Ne 3 ead proved all that can be desired for Infants atter five or six months g 


J mes 


FOX'S 


PATENT 


SPAT 
PUTTEE 


GENTS’, in two qualities. 10/6 
LADIES’, fine quality . 10/- 
CHILDREN’S (to order) 10/- 


REGULATION quality . 6/- 
(Without Spats) 


Made in Blue, Black, and Khakee, anda 
variety of mixtures to match their FOBRO 
Sporting Cloth. 


Sold by Stores, Hosiers, and Out- 
fitters, &c. 


In case of difficulty apply to Patentecs 
and Manufacturers, 


FOX BROS. & Co., Ltd., 
WELLINGTON, SOMERSET. 


OETZMANN & CO. 


62, 64, 67, 69, 71, 78, 75, 77, & 79, 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W. 


(Continuation North of Tottenham Court Road, 
and near Euston and Gower Street Stations) ; 


61, GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN; 
75, UNION STREET, RYDE, I.W. 
ALL CARPETS MADE UP FREE, 


VERY USEFUL CORNICE WARDROBE, 


Enamelled White. or Stained and Polished to im’- 

tate Mahogany or Walnut ; made to fix against the 

wall or to fit into a recess, complete, with Ccat 
Hooks and Cretonne Curtain. 


oft. Gin. wide ., ie £9 19 6 
aft, gin.®.,, nt ais 1170 
3tt. a ae Se 136 
3ft Gin, 176 


i 

| 

| Difficulty in 
Nervous Coughs, 
mediately relieve 


THE GRAPHIC 


expectoration, Asthma, Catarrh, 
Sleeplessness and Oppressior: im- 
d by these CIGARETTES. All 


Chemists, or Post Free 15. 
Wilcox & Cu., 83, Mortimer St., London, W. 


Proman Eminent Sur; 
‘ ECON 
“After a lengthened experience sj: : 
home and in india, I consider « Ben: niet 
parably superior to any [ have ever ne 5 


12 Medical Offcer writes -— 
een isi your Food when iny son was only 
a fortnight old, ‘and now (five months} he is as fine a 


boy as you could wish to see.” 


gd. from 


Most Delicious, Nutritious, 
requiring no digestive effort. 


“Excellent, of great value,”—Lancet. 
In Tins, 2/6, Half Tins (Samples) 1/6. 


SAVORY & MOORE, cia dain 


Tue ‘ LABALLE” 
Air Gun. 


ILLusTRATED List Post ¢ 


No. 1 size, 22/6; No. 3, 35/= 
‘Gem Air Guns, No. x size, 13/6. 

The“ Lapatse” Gens are of much sounder cone 
struction than the ordinary ‘Gem” pattern Air Guns 
and they shoot with fro 30 to 50 percent, greater 
force. A“ sun i i 


‘, i 


IMPORTANT. 


pete ieee 
No form of nutriment is comparable to TURTLE 
perhaps nothing else will tempt the patient, may prove t 


BELLIS'S iis 


FAMED 


; LABALLE” Air Gun is a very suitable 
Birthday or Christmas Present for a Boy. 


ROOK RIFLES. 


lefterv’s New Femington Pattern Action Rook 
and Rabbit Rifles for ‘22 Rim fire or ‘297, 280 Morris 
Tube Cartridge. Carefully Rifled, and will hit a 
penny eight shots out of ten at forty yards. Price 
12. and 20s, each. Complet= price list of Hammer 
and Hammerless Rifles post free Prices from_70s., 
to 300s. Jeflery’s Colonist’s Rifle and Shot Guns, 
one barrel for Rifle Cartridge and the other Shot 
Cartridge, £8 to £30. Jeflery’s Colonist’s Ball or 
Shot Guns, both barrel, shooting either ball or shot } 
£12 10s.; if Hammerless £17 10s. Jeftery’s list of - 
1,000 Second-hand Guns and Rifles post free. ; ea 
W. J. JEFFERY and CO., Gun and Rifle Makers, 


Turtle Soup. 


60, Queen Vict: ria Street, London, E. 


THE IMPROVED 


HOME TURKO-RUSSIAN 


FOLDING BATH CABINET 


Enables everyone 
t> enjoy in their 
own home all the 
luxuries and ad- 
vantages of the 
Dry Steam, Va- 
pour, Oxygen, 
Medicated and 
Perfumed Baths. 
A sure Cure for 
Colds, Influenza, 
Aching Muscles, 
B Stiff Joints, Rheu- 
matism, &c., and 
4 preventscontract- 
B ing cliseases, Invi- 
gorates the Body, 
ensures a Healthy 
Skin, Clear Complexion, and prevents Obesity. It 
is portable, can be used in any rooni, and folds up 
when notinuse. Jélustrated Descriptive Circular 


Free. 
‘ G. J. FOOT and SON, 
171, New Bond Street, London, W. 


GLASS FLACONS ‘7s. 


“SS SNIL LNIid WU puy 


The late Lord | 
Justice Chitty, 
on the applica- 
i Mr. 


Q.C.. recently granted a_perpetual injunction, with costs, 

restraining a West End Draper from ‘passing off spurious } 
curlers and selling them as ‘Hinde’s Curlers’ Evidence 
was given by a lady nurse, Mrs Nobbs, of Kensington, 
that she had suffered damage by such misrepresentuation. 
Lacties are urged to note thatno curlers or wavers are genu- 
ine‘ Hinde’s’ untess they hear 
the name *Hinde’s ‘legibly 
impressed both, on the article 
and onthe box, * The present 


to a quart of good clear stock. 
fashion of Jn- dulated hair 
renders *‘Hinde's 


ee T. K. BELLIS, 


18, 19, 20, 
necessity at any well-appointed toilet-table, and Jadies to | x °° 
whom these little appliances may be at present unknown eae 
will experience a revelation as to the case and rapidity with 
which the day or evening coiffure cau be completed. They 
are sold in 1s. boxes by every dealer in the three Queen- 
doms, or Sample Hox may be had iree hy post for thirteen 
stamps from the 
proprietors, 
Hindes Limited, 


DINNER PARTIES. 


can be made from Two pints of BELLIS’S TURTLE SOUP added 


7; 


Finsbury, Lon- 


don, E.C. 


BS Be Moyy 


In urgent cases of collapse following on In 


tly attended to. 
EE. cy TUREE. SOUP or TURTLE JELLY, and a few spoonfuls administered when 


he turning-point of the illness. 


SPEGIALITIES 


Guaranteed to be the product of the Finest Imported Live Turtle. 


A Delicious and Economical Soup, sufficient for Twalve Persons, 


Obtainable at Grocers, Chemists, 


JEFFREY SQUARE, LONDON, 


For Infants, 
‘invalids, and the Azeq, 


GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, tonpoy. 


A delicious, highly nutritive, and easily digested Food, especially prepared for Infants, a: : 
digestive powers have been weakened by illness or advancing years. The experience of th», 
that this Food can be enjoyed and assimilated when other Foods disagree—vide Lancet inl 


each Tin. Bonger’s Food is Sold in Tins by Chemists, &c., Eversuiere, : 


ose whast 


N 
N 
YANO F 


(Joy's Cigareti: 
immediately Reieve 


ASTHMA, WHEEZING, 
CHRONIC BRONCHITIS 


, | Chomists & Stores, box of 35, 2 6. or Post F 
: | from WILCOX, 83, Mortimer St. London, We 


TRIAL SAMPLE FREE, 


fluenza, TELEGRAMS ordering BELLIS’S TURTLE SOUP 
Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Kerrison, London.’’ 


Real Turtle Jelly. 


Invaluable to Invalids, Tourists, Sportsmen, & ec. 


TO MOTEHRS. 
MRS. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP, 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 


Has been used for over Fifty years by millions o! 
mothers for their children while teething with 
perfect success. It Soothes tie child, scftens 
the Gums, allays all Pain, cures Wind Colic, and 
is the best reniedy for Diar:hiea. 


Sold by all CHEMISTS at 1.1; per Bottle. 


UMBRELLAS 


‘os 


(ili 
(ih 
Hl 


PER BOTTLE. 


© 


) >, 
S.FOX & C°LIMTE 


. 
PARAGON aus 


S.FOX & C9 LiMiTED 


Manufacture the Steel specially for 
all their frames, and are 


MONS: May be taken 
Sly om used hot as 


ay 


HILLOG Wid 


2s. 


to» ——__—___—_——. 
j] 222 Chemists, Grocers of 


FOR INVALIOS. 


There is no Food so Nouri-hing, Sustaining, and easily Digested as 
| TURTLE JELLY. It shcu'dibe at hand in all serious illnesses, A few 
pounfuls taken between meals is a valuable ‘Lonic. 


The ‘Illustrated London News,” May 21, 1898. 
“TURTLE JELLY is another Specialité of 1. K. Bettis, and 


much recommen led for Invalids. [tis put up in glass bottles, and the 
recip: from which it is prepared is that of a fa nous modern chef.” 


Stores, or direct, post free, from 
E.C. 


thus able 


to provide EXCEPTIONAL ( ALITY 
AT A MERELY NOMINA’ PRICE 


over inferior makes. 
1e best 


Our Umbrella Frames ar’ 
ag they have been for Bf} years, 


O 


AN EJECTOR. 
Illustrated Catalogue Now Ready. 


The above is the latest development of ‘*The Gun of 
the Period,” fitted with the newest and best Ejector, com- 
bined with G. E. Lewis’s Treble Grip, from 20 to go 
guineas; other Ejectors from 16 guineas ; Non-Ejectors 
from 10 guineas. Send 6 stamps for Illustrated Catalogue, 
200 pp. of ACrUAL stock for 1899. Our stock ot 
Sporting Guns, Rifles, and Revolvers is the largest in 
’ Eneland. Anything on approval: on deposit. 
~| OF ! BIG GAME 8&8, 10 and 12 Bore Single and Double 

mePER 10f Rifles, from 1§ to 50 gs. Double-barrel Express Rifles, 
(Re TRADE MA\ ' -36010 °577 Bores, from £10 Ios Singles, from £6 6s. Cape 
ope & Guns, left barrel rifled, right barrel for shot, from £12 12s. 
“hs EJ EcTO Re ‘256 Bore Mennlicher and English Government +303 
z an Mag:‘zine Rifles from 477s. Winchester, Martin, and 

; other Repeaters. Rook Rifles from 3os., in the various 
bores, or with extra shot barrel from 5 gs. Stevens’ 22 
Rifles and Pistols in stock. Farmers’ and Keepers’ Breech- 
Nitro Powders from 8s. 6d. per 100 loaders, left barrel choke, shooting guaranteed, from £5 5s. 


G. EE. LEwts, 
GUN, RIFLE, AND CARTRIDGE MANUFACTURER, 


32 & 33, LOWER LOVEDAY STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
Established 1850. Telegraphic Address—‘* Period, Birmingham.” 


“THE GUN 


Honours: Pari, 1878: 
Sydney. 1879 ; 

Melbourne, 1881; 
Calcutta, 1884, 


IN OF THE PERIOD” 


(Trade Mark Regd.) 


Mie 
SEASON 1899.—Special Ejector, 
£18 18s, 


Cross-bolt Non-Ejector, £9 9s, 
Cartridges : Black Powder from 6s.; 


RepucFp FacsiMice. 


Guaranteed 
Qualities: 


14-carat Gold, therefore neve 
Iridium-tipped, therefore never weal 
Instantly ready for use. 
Writes continuously for many hour 
Economical, outlasting 20,000 stcc! | 
Saves fully £15 in cost ot steel pen> 
Ink in reservoir always 110 
For dry or tropical countries, ¢ 
For every writer in every land a nes 
FINALLY: A pen as perfect as the inventive 
Made in Three Sizes, at can produce. ‘Adds immeasurably to cetetl®) 
writing. 


10/6, 16/6, and 2ES/-q, up to 18 GUINEAS, Fo 
we FOR WEDDING AND COMPLIMENTARY PRESENTS THE IDEAL OPJ#*° 


PLEASE SEND STEEL PEN AND HANDWRITING WHEN ORD! ee TION 
COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATS™ 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, (93, CHEAPSIDE, ae ™ LONDON. 


| 
|95a, REGENT STREE 
Paris: BRENTANO’S, 37, AVENUE DE LO 


r Corre 


limpid, no ‘ 
almost 
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PERA. 
And 3, EXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER.____——~ 
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The Best and Brightest 
illustrated Newspaper. 


“THE GRAPHIC,” in its now permanently 
enlarged form, deals picturesquely with all important 
events at Home and Abroad, thus forming an invaluable 
pictorial record, | 

The beautiful Series of Supplements in Colour, 
Tone, and Black and White, include Pictures by the 


most famous Old Masters and Modern Artists, chosen 
from the principal National and Private Collections 
of England and the Continent, and place a most 
delightful Gallery of Art within the reach of all. 

“The Graphic” Stories are by the Foremost Writers 
of the day, fully illustrated by the Best Artists. 
Amongst others, arrangements have been made with 
the following Well-known Authors for forthcoming con- 
tributions; Rider Haggard, 8. R. Crockett, 8. Baring- 
Gould, H. 8. Merriman, Bret Harte, Mrs. F. A. Steel, 
Grant Allen, W. E, Norris, Maarten Maartens, 
Gir Lewis Morris, Levett-Yeats, E, F. Benson, 
W. W. Jacobs, and Gilbert Parker. 


Offices: 190, STRAND, W.C. 
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és = 
The Daily Graphic” 


The Most Popular 
Home Newspaper of the Day. 


“THE DAILY GRAPHIC,” now in its Eighth Year of 
Issue, contains all the Latest Telegrams and News, illustrated 
with Sketches of Leading Events at Home and Abroad by 
Popular Artists, together with Articles and Reviews by the 


Best Writers of the day. 

For Foreign and Colonial Readers the Weekly Mail Issue 
of “THE DAILY GRAPHIC” forms the very best Budget of 
News obtainable. It consists of Six Daily Issues bound in a 
wrapper, and is issued every Friday, price Sixpence. It 
can be obtained through any Newsagent in North and South 
Africa, North and South America, Australia, New Zealand, 
India, Ceylon, China, Japan, &c., or from the Publishing Office, 

__ Free by Post to any of the Countries mentioned for £2 3s. 6d. 


per annum. 


——— ge 


Publishing Office : MILFORD LANE, STRAND, W.C. 
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“The Graphic” Gallery, 


age 
Ks 
‘ 
$95, Strand, London, W.C, 


There is now open next door to the “DAILY 
GRAPHIC” Office a Permanent Exhibition and Sale | 
room of Original Black-and-White Drawings and Pop. | 
and-Ink Sketches by Well-known Artists, of the Illus- 
trations which have appeared either in the pages of 7 
“THE GRAPHIC” or the “DAILY GRAPHIC.” 


é 

ae 

be 

ee 

ee 

ie 

‘ The prices are arranged to suit every purse, 
: and the subjects embrace every imaginable incident, 
<| including Illustrations of Military, Naval, Political, 
e Social, Municipal, Legal, Scientific, Theatrical, Musical, 
: and Sporting Events from every part of the world, 


ADMISSION FREE. 


Hours 10 to 5 p-m. Saturdays 10 to 1 p.m 


EXT 
SILER Ey 


“The Golden Penny” 
An Illustrated Home Weekly. 


“THE GOLDEN PENNY,” issued by the Proprietors 
of “THE DAILY GRAPHIC” and “THE GRAPHIC 
contains Short Stories, Up-to-Date Articles, Inter- 
views, &c., by Popular Writers, illustrated by 
Clever Artists, The hearty support accorded 
by readers of all classes has encouraged the 
Proprietors to enlarge the publication, and ad- 
ditional interesting features will be added from 

time to time. 


“THE GOLDEN PENNY.” Among Notable Gouttt 
{oe butors are §, R. Crockett, H. Rider Haggard, Bret 
Harte, Sir Walter Besant, Frank Stockton, W. Le 
Queux, John Oxenham, Florence Marryat, Fergus 
Hume, Fred Whishaw, and many other Well-known 

Writers. 
“THE GOLDEN PENNY” COMPETITIONS, for which 
Cash Prizes are awarded every week, appeal to all 
Ages and all Classes. Special Prizes are offered = 
to Colonial and Foreign Readers, and the extla 
Ke ordinary popularity of these is shown by the large i 
number of replies received. Ke 
EA 
i 
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Offices: 190, STRAND, LONDON, W.-C: 


